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We Are Past The Turn 


Survey of National and Export Fruit Situation Yields Great Encouragement 
By R. B. WOOLFOLK, Vice-President, American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Careful compilations by our or- 
ganization demonstrate clearly that 
the long expected “turn” in the eco- 
nomic affairs of this country not 
only has been reached but that 
today we are quite a way up the 
grade on the rising side of the “turn” 
in question. That is why we are 
keenly optimistic concerning Flor- 
ida’s citrus marketing outlook for 
next season. 

Mr. William H. Baggs of Pitts- 
burgh, general manager of the Am- 
erican Fruit Growers Inc., now de- 
finitely places the upward “turn” as 
having taken place in October ’33;and 
no one in the fruit and vegetable 
business is better equipped or in a 
better position to obtain, and _ to 
judge, the facts. He says that since 
last October the trend has_ been 
steadily upward in every way, and 
has a bewildering array of statistics 
to back his statements. Of course, 
there have been some exceptions. 
There must always be exceptions; but 
it is a mistake to focus attention up- 
on the exceptions and to overlook 
the great general betterment which 
has been taking place so gradually 
that many are actually unaware of 
the change which has taken place. 

For the country at large the great 
effort was to make the turn, to stop 
the gradual but ever continuing slip- 
ping and sliding downard and to make 
a definite start in the other direction. 


After the turn was made, however, 


the upward movement has continued 
to gather strength; and now there 
is actual upward momentum which 
is continuing to carry things to new- 
er and better levels. 

Of course, there is a summer slump. 
There have always been summer 
slumps, they are in order. Some lines 
of business, such as where employees 
of steel mills and glass plants are 
forced by the heat to lay off, custom- 
arily curtail or discontinue opera- 
tions in the summer time. Also work- 
ers of every sort are accustomed to 
take summer vacations. This year 
the vacation pressure is stronger than 
normal for many are able to see a 
vacation for themselves this summer 
who havn’t been able to afford vaca- 
tions for the past three or four years. 
All these things have a tendency to 
slow down business for a period. 

However, as Fall nears our in- 
formation is that there is very de- 
finite assurance that continual and 
steady improvement will be in or- 
der. Ore yards at the big steel mills 
are being replenished far in excess 
of the supplies thus laid in during 
the previous two or three years. Ore 
is moved in during the summer while 
the great lakes are open to naviga- 
tion; and the large amounts of ores 
being thus moved show clearly the 
anticipations of that industry are for 
greatly increased output due to bet- 
tered conditions, 

Strikes have alarmed many, but 
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experience of the past shows us that 
strikes and labor difficulties are al- 
most invariably forerunners of every 
return to prosperity the country has 
had following numerous previous per- 
iods of depression. It is when labor 
conditions have been adjusted that 
manufacturing industries are in a 
position to book future business with 
confidence and look forward to sat- 
isfactory operations. It is to be anti- 
cipated that the strike situation in 
general will clear up before the time 
that our Florida fruit is ready. for 
movement in any quantity. 

The last three months tell us a lot. 
There is no basis for comparing that 
period with ’33 or ’32. One has to 
go back to 1931 for any comparison. 
Further, in the perishable field we 
have the comparatively recent ex- 
perience in the Imperial Valley can- 
taloupe industry as a guide. The be- 
ginning of that cantaloupe move- 
ment was anything but auspicious. 
In fact it looked liked disaster for 
growers, shippers, for handlers in the 
markets and perhaps also for the re- 
tail trade. The eanatloupe outlook 
certainly was very blue. Then came 
evidence of the turn, and the later 
movement proved to be very satisfac- 
tory all around. Cantaloupes had been 
caught in the general upturn and all 
concerned profited largely. Recent 
prices for early apples are another 
important index to the fruit trade. 

(Continued on page 20) 





Whence came the citrus fruits, 
now so important in the agriculture 
of several American countries, where 
they first were grown on the western 
hemisphere and the time of their 
arrival in the new world, have been 
increasingly matters of interest to 
many growers, Research has estab- 
lished tenable grounds for the con- 
clusion that oranges, native to south- 
eastern Asia, reached the Americas 
with the advent of the Spanish ex- 
plorers and settlers whose coming 
followed the discovery by Columbus. 

Accepted widely as an authority 
on the subjects that it discusses haz 
been the book, “The Cultivation of 
Citrus Fruits”, written some years 
ago by H. Harold Hume, who since 
has become assistant director in 
charge of research at the Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. Pub- 
lished by the weil known house of 
Macmillan, this work lately has been 
given more extensive circulation 
through the issue of a popular-pric- 
ed edition. 

Investigations conducted by Mr. 
Hume, in assembling the material for 
the book, gave this well known Flor- 
idian unexcelled information con- 
cerning the history of citrus. Duties 
connected with his present position 
here extended the scope of Mr. 
Hume’s inquiry into the anticedents 
of the industry. 


When statements or implications 
of an erroneous character, pertain- 
ing to the beginnings of orange cul- 
ture on this side of the Atlantic, find 
their way into the public prints. Mr. 
Hume has unequalled resources for 
their correction. 

Activity on his part of a noteworth- 
thy nature recently has occurred in 
reference to inaccurate assertions re- 
garding the subject, contained in a 
popular weekly magazine. 

When Oranges Reached America 

In a May number of this period- 
ical, which is read by millions of peo- 
ple, a writer of fiction and feature 
articles describing as “California’s 
Greatest Midwinter Event” the an- 
nual orange show at San Bernardino, 
undertook to deal with historical 
phases of citrus growing. Introduc- 
tion of the fruit into America was 
stated to have been during 1769, 
without direct explanation as_ to 
wheite, Earliest plantings within the 
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Oranges In The Early Days 


Records Indicate That The Fruit Was In Florida Long Before It Reached California 
By JEFFERSON THOMAS 





Cc. W. LYONS 


President of the Lyons Ferti- 
lizer Company of Tampa, and 
a well known citrus grower of 
Florida, who has been one of 
the most outstanding adherents 
of the program for a national 
advertising campaign to create 
an increased demand for Flori- 
da citrus fruits. 








present limits of California were re- 
ferred to as having been made in 
1804, at San Gabriel Mission. 

Advices of a courteous type prompt- 
ly went to the editor of the journal 
from Mr, Hume, calling attention to 
the fact that the author had be- 
come confused in respect to dates. 
Records are available, it was pointed 
out, indicating that it was in 1769 
the Franciscan monks planted in 
what is now the state of California the 
first of the oranges from which the 
citrus industry on the Pacific coast 
has developed. San Diego was the 
site of the initial grove. 

Spanish explorers unquestionably 
had brought oranges into Florida long 
before that time, Mr. Hume went on 
to say. While the exact date may be 
a matter of conjecture, he stated, 
wild groves of the fruit from seed 
distributed on some of the early ex- 
peditions were found by settlers when 
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they arrived. Reference also was 
made to reports by travellers that 
oranges were well established in Bra- 
zil and the West Indies between 1600 
and 1648. 

Acknowledgement of his communi- 
cation not having been received 
within a month after it was dispatch- 
ed, Mr. Hume again wrote the edi- 
tor*, recalling the contents and fur- 
nishing additional evidence in sup- 
port of these. 


First Plantings In Florida 

On April 2, 1579, writing from St. 
Augustine to the Audencia of Santa 
Domingo, evidently his official sup- 
erior, the Governor of Florida, Pedro 
Menendez Marques, nephew of Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles, founder of the 
city, reported on the status of the 
fourteen year old town, in accord- 
ance with the quotation that follows: 
“And last year I made them (the set- 
tlers) sow much maize, for at this 
fort alone over one thousand fanagas 
(1.6 bushel) were gathered and this 
season they will gather many more. 

“There are beginning to be many 
of the fruits of Spain, such as figs, 
pomegranates, oranges, grapes in 
great quantity; there are many mul- 
berries from mulberry trees produc- 
ed in this soil; vegetables and greens 
in large quantities, such as beans, 
kidney-beans, melons, pumpkins, let- 
tuce, cardoons (artichokes) onions, 
garlic; all this in abundance, in such 
manner that I assure Your Highness 
that if there were those who would 
farm the land it is ready for it.” 

A copy of the original document 
in which the foregoing was includ- 
ed, and a translation thereof, may be 
found in “Colonial Records of Span- 
ish Florida”, by Jaennette Thurber 
Connor, Vol. II, 1577-1580, page 227. 
Information to this effect, and the 
excerpt quoted above, were trans- 
mitted to the editor in the second 
of the communications from Mr. 
Hume. 


Authority for the assumption that 
oranges were not taken into what 
is now California until 1769 is con- 
tained in an official publication, “Cul- 
ture of the Citrus in California” is- 
sued by the superintendent of state 
printing during 1902, under the 
sponsorship of the State Board of 
Horticulture. 

Research into the records of the 
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Mission Fathers who introduced hor- 
ticulture to the Pacific Coast, through 
which the contents of this work were 
developed, was directed by B. M. 
Lelong and a corps of experienced 
assistants. 


In this excellent book is review- 


ed at length the history of the Je- 


suits’ expulsion from Lower Califor- 
nia, of 1767 date, and the division of 
property then made between the Do- 
minican and Fransiscan monks. 

Two years later, thé latter started 
north, occupying the territory now 
comprising the state of California, 
all the vast plains of which were then 
considered as desserts, fit only for 
grazing. 

Belated Entry Into California 

Between 1769, the year of the be- 
lated entry into California of oranges, 
and 1823, the fruit was started in 
most of the twenty-one missions in- 
augurated by the Franciscans. Gar- 
dens and orchards were included in 
the plans for all but three of these. 
Citrus and other sub-tropical species 
were planted in the southern part of 
the territory while farther north on- 
ly deciduous varieties were set. Set- 
tlements were jointly sporsored by 
the Spanish secular head of the area 
and the fathers. 

Missions in the south featured or- 
anges, olives, grapes and figs, Oldest 
of the lot, that at San Diego, was not 
the largest and while .it is credited 
with having established oranges on 
the west coast, the mission at that 
point yielded the leadership respect- 
ing this fruit to others of the under- 
takings. Orchards at San Gabriel 
doubtless exceeded in size all the 
ones at the missions when the last of 
the latter was opened at Sonoma 
during 1823. 

Date of the beginning.of San Gab- 
riel supposedly was 1804, as was 
specified in the magazine article. 
Properties of the missions were secu- 
larized in 1834, and inventories tak- 
en for official purposes. More than 
one thousand fruit trees each were 
recorded for several of the institu- 
tions, and San Gabriel was listed as 
having two thousand, three hundred 
thirty-three. In all probability, more 
kinds of fruits than oranges were 
appraised. 

Only in a few instances were the 
mission orchards thereafter kept up 
properly. When General John Charles 
Fremont arrived in California, four- 
teen years later, he found that little 
remained of them. The San Gabriel 
Plantings seem to have received the 
best attention of any, persisting with 
the trees in fair condition. 

Orange planting in California that 
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appears to have been the first outside 
of the mission groves was made in 
1834 at Los Angeles by Louis Vignes. 
Growth of the citrus industry was 
slow for many years subsequent to 
this date, and little increased speed 
followed the acquisition by the United 
States. 

The Mission fathers who carried 
oranges into California raised the 
fruit altogether for home use. Few 
were grown for other purposes by 
individual planters who followed Vi- 
gnes, until after the war between 
the states. Commercial importance of 
the industry first began to be realiz- 
ed when the railroads came. 

Shipments of oranges in sizeable 
quantities from California commenc- 
ed about 1873, Income to Florida re- 
turned by the fruit had attain- 
ed considerable proportions more than 
one hundred years sooner, according 
to Mr. Hums. 

British Exports of Florida Fruit 

Exports of agricultural products 
from the port of St. Augustine dur- 
ing the British occupation of Flor- 
ida, 1763-1734, included oranges and 
orange juice in casks, in substantial 
amounts, Mr. Hume further states. 
Documents of an official nature are 
still in existence, it seems, which fur- 
nish credible evidence on this point. 
Some of them were reproduced in 
“The Loyalists of East Florida’, a 
book by William Henry Siebert, print- 
ed during 1928. 

Trees that had been planted by 
the Spanish settlers furnished the 
fruit marketed by the British. When 
the latter took over the territory, 
groves were found in many sections, 
composed of trees showing the marks 
of great age. Oranges grew wild in 
most of these plantings, largely lo- 
cated in proximity to waterways, giv- 
ing rise to the impression, frequently 
encountered even now, that citrus 
species were native to the region. 

While the record is clear in show- 
ing that Florida had oranges two 
hundred years earlier than Califor- 
nia and was shipping the fruit fully 
one hundred years sooner, it does 
not, in Mr. Hume’s opinion, disclose 
priority for this state over all other 
countries of America. In fact, some 
testimony points to the introduction 
of citrus into the West Indies or 
South America in advance of the ar- 
rival here of the first oranges. 

“Before the Spaniards conquered 
Peru, it is certain that one saw there 
neither figs, grenades, oranges, cit- 
rous, sour or sweet, pears, apples, 
apricots, quinces, peaches, albergas, 
nor any of the plums, which grow in 
Spain. But one cay say with truth 
that all these fruits, and many others, 
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grow there today in abundance.” 

Written -in Spain, probably dur- 
ing the first half of the period be- 
tween 1560, when he reached land, 
and 1591, in which year he finished 
the last of four books, this quota- 
tion from Garcilasso de la Vega may 
suggest that oranges were growing 
in South America even before the 
settlement of Florida at St. Augus- 
tine, 1565. 

The extract was taken from Gar- 
cilasso’s first work, “History of the 
Incas, Kings of Peru’. Concluding 
book in the series was entitled “His- 
tory of the Conquest of Florida, (15- 
91). Publication of the latter was 
not, however, until about 1731, when 
a French translation was printed in 
Paris. 

Son of a Spanish explorer and a 
Peruvian woman of royal blood des- 
cended from the Incas, Garcilasso was 
born in Peru, and educated there. 
Knowledge of the Americas possessed 
by the author gave his books pecu- 
liar value and his graphic styue ren- 
dered them readable. 

In his “Conquest of Florida’’, de- 
voted to the expedition of DeSoto, 
Gercilasso fails to mention oranges. 
Since the objective of that enterprise 
primarily was the discovery of gold, 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Possibilities of Preparing Alcoholic 
Citrus Beverages: 


By HARRY W. VON LOESECKE 


U. S. Citrus Products Station, Food Research Division, Bureau of Chem- 


istry and Soils, Winter Haven, Florida, at Meeting of 


Note: The data given in the fol- 
lowing paper are merely experiment- 
al and are not to be taken as the 
basis for the establishment of a 
winery or a distillery of alcoholic 
citrus beverages. Not only is it illegal 
at the time of writing this paper to 
manufacture distilled beverages in 
the State of Florida but there are 
also certain aspects of the internal 
revenue laws prohibiting the fortifica- 
tion of any kind of wine except sweet 
wine made from the juice of grapes 
and also prohibiting the use of sug- 
ar in the manufacture of fruit 
brandies. There are also regulations 
of the Alcohol Tax Unit, Internal 
Revenue Service, the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration, and the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration, 
which are involved in the manufac- 
ture of fortified citrus wines and the 
preparation of citrus brandies. 


Introduction 

Since the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment the U. S. Citrus Prod- 
ucts Station of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils at Winter Haven, 
Florida has been conducting re- 
searches relative to the possibilities 
of preparing fermented beverages 
from citrus fruits. These alcoholic 
drinks include wines, cordials, liquers 
and brandies. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to discuss, in a general 
manner, some of the problems con- 
nected with this type of work, and 
the results obtained thus far. 

According to the Food and Drug 
Law (1) and the Alcohol Tax Unit, 
Internal Revenue Service, (2) “wine 
is the product made by the normal 
alcoholic fermentation of the juice of 
sound ripe grapes... ”. In view of 
this definition it would seem that fer- 
mented citrus juices could not be 
called wine. It is permissible how- 
ever, at the present time to designate 
the product obtained by fermenting 
citrus juices, as wine with proper 


* Food Research Division 
No. 233. 
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qualification as to fruit of origin and 
such wines are taxed according to 
their alcoholic content in the same 
manner as wine from grapes. 

Although before prohibition citrus 
wines were prepared on a commercial 
scale, largely in California, the litera- 
ture contains little of practical value. 
MeNair (3) gives a few analyses of 
citrus wines which he found, in gen- 
eral, to be of very poor quality. 

Probably the reason wine was not 
first prepared from citrus was that 
in ancient times pure sugar was too 
searce to be used as a source of al- 
cohol and hence a fruit had to be 
selected which by itself contained 
sufficient sugar to yield upon fer- 
mentation enough alcohol to produce 
a wine of good keeping quality. 
Sound wines can not be obtained 
from citrus juices unless sugar is 
added to the juice before fermenta- 
tion. If no sugar is added, the wine 
will contain only about 4 percent 
alcohol, rendering it unpalatable and 
of poor keeping quality. 

The composition of grape juice as 
compared with orange and grapefruit 
juices is shown in Table I. 

Experimental 

Citrus wines can not be prepared 
in the same manner as wine from 
grapes. In a majority of cases grape 
wine is made by crushing the grapes 
and then allowing the mass to fer- 
ment spontaneously. If citrus wines 
are prepared in this manner a. uni- 
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form product would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain, In some in- 
stances water is added to the crushed 
grapes to reduce the acidity to about 
0.5 percent or sugar introduced to 
compensate for the deficiency of 
sugar in certain varieties of grapes. 
The Creole citrus wines produced in 
Louisiana is made by diluting the 
juice with water adding sugar and 
then allowing the mass to ferment. 
The aroma of citrus juices is so 
elusive that any dilution with water 
greatly diminishes the bouquet of 
the wine. Furthermore, citrus wines 
lack body unless excessive amounts 
of sugar are added. The addition of 
water to the juice before fermenta- 
tion will tend to make the wine more 
watery. 
Preparation of Wines 

In our experiments pure cultures 
of wine yeasts were used. We have 
studied four thus far: Saccharomyces 
ellipsoideus 1; Hansen; - Saccharo- 
myces ellipsoideus, var. Champagne; 
Saccharomyces ellipsoideus Bur- 
gandy, and Saccharomyces spiritus 
vini. The Champagne yeast is said to 
develop as much as 16 percent al- 
cohol by volume and we have obtained 
as high as 17 percent alcohol by vol- 
ume, but this is an exception. 

The volume percent of alcohol ob- 
tained from grapefruit juice of vary- 
ing Brix (total Soluble Solids) and 
using three different types of yeast 
is shown in Table II. Cane sugar was 


TABLE I—Composition of Grape Juice, Orange Juice and Grapefruit Juice* 


Water 
Pct. 





Grape juice, American, 
Average of all types 
Grape juice, European, 
Average of all types 
Orange juice, California 
grown fruit 

Orange juice, Florida 
grown fruit 
Grapefruit juice, 
Florida grown fruit 
Grapefruit juice, 
California grown fruit 
Grapefruit juice, 
Arizona grown fruit 


90.1 
89.3 
89.8 


Acid 
as Malic 
(M) as 
Citrie. (C) 


Protein 
(N x 6.25) 
Pet. 


Sugar 
as Invert 
Pet. 


Ash 
Pet. 


0.4 16.84 0.80M 


0.4 19.8 0.61M 


0.6 9.14 
8.33 
6.65 
7.08 


1.28C 
1.06C 
1.42C 
1.77C 
1.61C 


0.4 


* U. S. D. A. Circular No. 50, “Proximate Analyses of Fresh Fruits”, December 1928. 
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added to increase the Brix. 

4t will be noticed from Table II 
the percerit by volume of alcohol in 
the finished wine very nearly ap- 
proaches one-half the Brix of the 
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tasting product. The Champagn® 
yeast is a more rapid fermenter than 
either the Burgundy or Hansen. We 
have, therefore, used the former in 
the preparation of brandies. 


TABLE IIl—Percent Alcohol by Volume Obtained from Grapefruit Juice of Varying Brix 


(temperature of fermentation: 28 C) 


Organism 
16.4 


S. Ellipsoideus 
var. Champagne 
S. Ellipsoideus 
Burgundy Yeast 
S. Ellipsoideus 
Hansen 


Average 


juice before fermentation. 


The data also indicate that the 
optimum Brix should be about 26° 
to obtain a wine containing the high- 
est amount of alcohol. However, a 
wine containing 13 percent alcohol 
by volume should possess good keep- 
ing qualities and the tax would be 
less than one containing 15 percent 
alcohol by volume. It would, there- 
fore, only be necessary to add suffi- 
cient sugar to increase the Brix to 
24° or 25°, 

The juice from grapefruit and or- 
anges was prepared by reaming on 
rapidly revolving burrs. This beats 
in considerable air which the yeast 
need for their growth and develop- 
ment. The juice was then screened 
by means of a screen revolving about 
80 r.p.m. Juice from tangerines could 
not be extracted by this method. 
Grinding the whole fruit was not sat- 

Yisfactory, for not only do citrus oils 
have a slight antiseptic effect, but 
inclusion of the peel and rag renders 
the wine intensely bitter. Table III 
shows the effect on the alcohol con- 
tent of orange wine by the addition 
of different quantities of orange oil. 
A pure yeast starter was used. 


TABLE IlI—Effect of the Addition of Cold- 
pressed Orange Oil on the Alcohol Con- 
tent of Fermented Orange Juice 


Alcohol, Pct. by 
volume in the 
fermented 
Juice 


Cold Pressed 
Orange Oil Add- 
ed, Pet. by 
Volume 


0.00 
0.01 
0.03 
0.08 
0.10 
0.40 
0.80 


Theoretically, the bouquet of the 
wine depends upon the type of yeast 
used. All wines prepared with dis- 
tillers yeast had an objectionable 
“yeasty” taste. Those made by using 
wine yeasts were definitely better. 
However, no conclusive evidence has 
as yet been obtained to indicate 
which wine yeast yields the better 


Brix (Total Soluble Solids) 
3.5 26.6 


12.6 
13.4 
13.5 
13.3 


29.2 


Alcohol percent by volume 


14.7 - 15.1 


15.3 16.4 
13.5 


15.0 


14.2 
14.7 


Yeast is added in the form of a 
“starter”. This is prepared by add- 
ing, under aseptic conditions a small 
amount of the culture to 100 cc of 
sterile orange or grapefruit juice, In 
48 hours this is in active fermenta- 
tion and is added to one liter of ster- 
ile orange or grapefruit juice. Forty 
eight hours later this is in active 
fermentation and is added to 10 lit- 
ers of juice, which need not be ster- 
ile. The propagation of the culture 
should be: carried out in such a man- 
ner as to exclude contamination by 
wild yeast, bacteria and mold. The 
10 liters of actively fermenting juice 
are sufficient to start 100 liters of 
juice. It is preferable to inoculate 
the main batch of juice with a start- 
er which is not more than 48 Hours 
old. 


“In the preparation of wine from 
grapes it is not unusual to carry on 
the fermentation at temperatures as 
high as 32°C (90°F), and it is usual- 
ly around 27°C (80°F). Sound wine 
from citrus can not be made at such 
high temperatures. Fermentation 
should be carried out at 16° to 18°C 
(60-65°F) and possibly lower. It is 
important to have a slow fermenta- 
tion to conserve the fleeting aroma 
of citrus. Rapid fermentation and 
high temperatures encourage the de- 
velopment of organisms unfavorable 
for the production of sound wines. 
High temperatures also decrease the 
percent of alcohol in the wine as 
shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV—Decrease in Alcohol Content of 
Fermented Grapefruit Juice by High 
Temperatures. Initial Brix 29.5 


Temperature°C Organism 


4097 4123 
Percent alcohol by volume 
28 16.4 


35 1.7 9.0 


During fermentation the tempera- 
ture of the juice may increase as 
much as 12°C (21°F) and may even 
rise sufficiently high to inhibit normal 
growth of the yeast. It is therefore 
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of vital importance to have some 
means of artificially cooling the fer- 
menting juice. 

Active fermentation is usually 
completed in from eight to ten days. 
At the end of this time the yeast will 
settle as a sludge to the bottom of 
the fermenting vat. This sludge may 
be used to start another batch but 
since it contains organisms other 
than the pure culture of yeast first 
added, it is not advisable to use it 
more than twice. It is then necessary 
to start another pure culture as al- 
ready described. 

The wine will be cloudy and in a 
majority of cases will never become 
sparkling clear even upon long stand- 
ing. Clarification has been attempted 
by egg white and by a mixture of 
tannic acid and gelatine. These at- 
tempts were unsuccessful. In the 
laboratory, we have clarified -by 
means of suction in combination with 
a fiiltering aid such as filter cell ac- 
cording to Caldwell (4). About three 
percent of filter aid is added, based 
on the weight of the wine. This will 
give a clear product, but it is prefer- 
able to subject it to further clarifica- 
tion to give a final “polish”. This 
phase of the problem is still under 
investigation. Commercially, the first 
filtration would be by means of a 
plate and frame press, the wine being 
pumpéd through the press with com- 
pressed air. The final “polishing” of 
the wine would be accomplished by 
another type of filter press. 

After filtering, the wine should be 
aged at a uniform temperature at 
about 60°F in plain oak barrels, 
which have been previously thorough- 
ly steamed. The wood will absorb a 
portion of the wine, so it is necessary 
to frequently inspect the barrels and 
keep them well filled with wine: 
Aging in wood is said to allow an op- 
timum interchange of air through the 
pores of the wood facilitating the ox- 
idation of aldehydes to acids which 
upon esterification give wine its 
characteristic bouquet, In some cases 
it has been found advantageous to 
add a small amount of cold pressed 
orange oil to the orange wine at the 
time of bottling. Citrus wines aged 
in glass are distinctly inferior to 
those aged in wood. 

Grapefruit wine is intensely bitter, 
especially if the wine is dry. The 
“home-brewer” has in the past at- 
tenuated this bitterness by adding 
sugar. However, the amount that 
must be added to mask the taste 
renders the wine extremely sweet. 
Clarification of the juice before fer- 
mentation almost entirely removes 
the bitterness and by subsequent 


(Continued on page 20) 
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UNIFIED CONTROL NOT ALL THAT 
IS NEEDED 


This publication is heartily in favor of unified 
control of distribution of citrus fruits, both 
state and national. It believes that the several 
control committees of the citrus producing 
states should be given united support of grow- 
ers and shippers, and that the national com- 
mittee, when organized, should have like united 
support. We believe that the welfare of the 
industry demands that such united support be 
given, and that the control committees be given 
every authority for the enforcement of their 
pro-ration orders. We believe that the welfare 
of the industry in Florida, California, Texas and 
Arizona depends in large measure upon the de- 
gree to which the control committees have such 
support. 

But believing this, The Citrus Industry recog- 
nizes that the industry, not only in Florida, but 
in Texas and California as well, must realize 
that there are other factors entering into the 
solution of our citrus problems which must be 
given equal weight if the industry is to achieve 
the greatest good from the operation of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

First and foremost, we must produce a bet- 
ter quality of fruit than we have been produc- 
ing, not only in Florida but also in California 
and Texas. We must see that no fruit of poor 
quality finds its way to market to detract from 
the sales value of our better grades. We must 
improve the appearance of our fruit — must 
make it appeal to the eye as well as to the 
palate. This can be done only through greater 
attention to cultural methods and to better 
handling of the fruit in our packing houses. 

Having achieved these ends—better and 
more attractive fruit and control of distribu- 
tion—we have yet another factor to be consid- 
ered if we are to hope for the maximum of pro- 
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fit. This factor, as has been so strongly stressed 
by many of our foremost growers and shippers, 
is advertising. We must produce the kind of 
fruit the consumer wants to buy; we must con- 
trol distribution so that there may be no glut- 
ted markets; and then we must so appeal to the 
consumer through an extensive and continued 
campaign of advertising that he will become 
citrus conscious. We must create such a demand 
for citrus fruits that there will be a market for 
all the superior fruit that can be produced. 

If we will do these three things: First—Pro- 
duce only fruit of superior quality and appear- 
ance; Second — Control distribution so that 
there will be no glutting of markets; and Third 
—Make known the merits of our fruit by a cam- 
paign of consistent and aggressive advertising, 
we may hope to secure for ourselves some meas- 
ure of profit to which our investments and our 
labors entitle us. 

Control of distribution through the operation 
of the control committees is a long step in the 
right direction, but without the proper atten- 
ion to cultural methods and without the back- 
ing of an aggressive advertising campaign, we 
cannot hope to achieve the maximum results 
intended by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. Let’s back up the control commit- 
tees by giving them the best of fruit and ef- 
fective advertising. 


THE CITRUS SURVEY 


The Citrus Industry cannot agree with those 
who are trying to belittle the work of the Citrus 
Survey and Crop Estimate now being made un- 
der the joint supervision of the Florida Control 
Committee and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This survey may not be one hundred 
per cent accurate (we know of no survey which 
ever has been) but it will at least serve to give 
citrus interests a much better knowledge of the 
situation than now exists. 

The citrus census, giving as it will, the name, 
location, number of acres in grove, number and 
age of trees, will in itself provide information 
which will be of value to every citrus grower 
and to every citizen of the state, while the crop 
estimate should serve to provide as nearly ac- 
curate knowledge of the size of the crop as it 
is humanly possible to obtain. 

The undertaking is of great magnitude; its 
accomplishment will be of immense value to the 
industry, and it should have the support of 
growers to the extent of giving the enumerators 
the benefit of every facility for making an ac- 
curate survey. 2 

The control committee is doing its part to aid 
the growers by proper pro-ration of shipments 
and distribution. Are you doing your part by 
trying to give the control committee the best 
fruit possible to pro-rate? 


Probably no one in Florida is in better posi- 
tion to judge of business conditions, and partic- 
ularly citrus conditions, than Mr. R. B. Wool- 
folk of the American Fruit Growers Inc. Read 
what he has to say of those conditions in this 
issue of The Citrus Industry. 
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The Priceless Dietetic Value of Florida’s Tropical 
Fruits--the Citrus, the Avocado, the Papaya 


(Concluded From Last Issue) 


In a recent feeding experiment in 
which I was efficiently assisted by 
Maurice Howe, chemist, and Miss An- 
gie Estill and Mrs. Marie A!lwardt, 
dieticians, I found that the papaya 
is probably equal, if not superior, to 
the cantaloup as a means of combat- 
ing acidosis and is likely to prove 
much more dependable than the spi- 
cy melon as a means of combating 
our national acidosis because of its 
availability at all seasons of the year. 
In this experiment two subjects were 
placed upon a fixed dietary and the 
pH or acidity of the urine accurately 
determined. No, 1 showed an acid- 
ity of 80 times the normal (pH 4.8). 
The acidity of No. 2 was 100 times the 
normal (pH 4.7). Each subject ate 
daily in addition to the fixed ration 
three pounds of papaya, in divided 
portions. By the third day the acid- 
ity of No. 1 had fallen from 80 times 
the normal to 12 and of No. 2 from 
100 to 1, or normal. 

During the last four years in the 
treatment of several hundred patients 
suffering from various forms of 
chronic disease, I have made large 
use of Florida’s tropical fruits and 
found them invaluable aids in com- 
bating the various nutritive disorders 
generated by the deficiencies and re- 
dundancies of the current American 
diet. 

Citrus Fruits Correct Injurious Ef- 
fects ef Bread and Meat Diet 

The importance of this property of 
the papaya will be appreciated when 
it is realized that practically the 
whole American nation is suffering 
seriously from the excessive use of 
acid-ash foods. McCollum and Sher- 
man have for years been uttering 
warning against the ill effects of the 
too exclusive bread and meat diet of 
the average American. The fact 
that the papaya as well as the orange 
is an efficient antidote for this acid 
poisoning, ought to give it a large 
place in the American bill of fare, 
since the disastrous results of a na- 
tional endemic of acidosis are be- 
coming more and more evident in the 
yearly increase of the mortality rates 
of heart affections, Bright’s disease 
and other degenerative disorders. 

The Avocado 

Of all edible fruits, the avocado 
stands preeminent as a source of 
concentrated nutriment adapted to 


human use. With the exception of 
vitamin C, the avocado contains ev- 
ery element required for human sus- 
tenance, and vitamin C is present in 
superabundance in the orange which 
flourishes beside it in South Florida, 
and in its luscious fruit provides the 
needed complementary vitamin, to- 
gether with the sugar needed to bal- 
ance the avocado’s surplus fat. Half 
a good hard shell avocado and four 
or five good sized oranges supply 
adequate nourishment for a substan- 
tial meal and a royal feast. 

The avocado contains more fat 
than any other fruit except the olive, 
and its fat is of the highest quality, 
wholly free from the unpleasant 
butyric acid with which many fats 
are contaminated, and containing a 
sufficient amount of vitamin A to 
maintain high resistance against bac- 
terial infection, a quality possessed 
by few vegetable fats and lacking in 
olive oil. Some varieties of the fruit, 
especially those of Guatemalan or- 
igin, contain 25 to 30 per cent of 
fat, so much in fact that they are 
often used by the natives of guate- 
mala like butter as a spread for 
bread. The Cuban varieties of avo- 
cados contain only about half as 
much fat as the rough skin fruits of 
Guatemalan origin. 

The carbohydrate content of the 
avocado is an invert sugar such as 
is usually found in fruits and flowers 
and is gathered by bees to form hon- 
ey. This sugar needs no digestion, be- 
ing ready for utilization as soon as 
absorbed. 

The protein of the avocado is the 
same as the potato and nearly double 
that of the banana, and is of the fin- 
est quality, much superior to the pro- 
tein of bread and other cereal foods. 
Its composition is almost identical 
with that of milk. In fact, the pulp 
of the fruit is so free from fiber that 
it forms with water a fine emulsion 


~ which closely resembles milk in con- 


sistency and appearance, and with 
the exception of an excess of fat the 
lack of vitamin C may serve as a 
very satisfactory substitute for 
dairy milk.. Proposed thus, the avo- 
cado may be given safely to young 
infants and to the feeblest invalid. 

The gustatory and nutrient prop- 
erties of the avocado entitle it to a 
large place in human dietaries. In- 
stead of appearing only on rare oc- 
casions as at present and as an ex- 


pensive luxury except in localities 
near where it is grown, the avocado 
should become a staple factor in the 
American bill of fare. In composi- 
tion it more nearly resembles a nut 
than a fruit proper, and like the nut 
may be properly regarded as a vege- 
table meat, not as a substitute for 
meat, but as one of the original pro- 
tein and fat rich products which 
made up the bill of fare of primitive 
man when, according to Pro& Ami 
of Montreal, Prof, Elliott of Oxford 
and other paleontologists, not only 
man but all other land animals were 
exclusively plant eaters. 

The Avocado Is Vegetable Meat 

Prof. H. C. Sherman in his book, 
“Chemistry of Food and Nutrition,” 
suggests that meat should be regard- 
ed as the substitute rather than these 
fine ‘original food products especially 
adapted by the low content and high 
quality of their protein to serve the 
nutritive needs of HOMO SAPIENS 
as well as his forest relatives, the 
anthropoils, who are held by in- 
stinect to the original bill of fare 
assigried to them and other primates 
but from which man, resenting the 
guidance of instinct, has incontinent- 
ly wandered away. This is a matter 
of grave importance in relation to 
the avocado industry; for if ‘this 
fruit is to occupy the major place in 
the American dietary to which its 
qualities entitle it, room must be 
made for it. That is, if Americans 
are to eat more avocados, they must 
eat less of something else, and the 
things to be omitted from the menu 
must naturally be those of similar 
composition. Meats and dairy prod- 
ucts are the only classes of foods of 
which fats and protein are the chief 
constituents. It is not suggested that 
a drive should be made against any 
class of foods, but the people have 
a right to full information concern- 
ing the merits and the demerits of 
the various foodstuffs purveyed to 
them, and when this is brought to 
them in a campaign of education, 
they will make such use of it as will 
create for the avocado a large and 
growing demand in all the markets 
of the land. Milk is of course needed 
for its lime content. 


Misleading Information Should Be 
Corrected 

In the marked tendency of meats 

to acidify the blood and tissue fluids 

is found a strong biologie objection 
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to the free use of flesh foods in the 
dietary. A full appreciation of the 
influence of flesh foods upon nutri- 
tion and the risks attending their use 
in general will lead to their elimina- 
tion from the diet altogether. The 
strenuous efforts being made recent- 
ly by the great packing companies 
to increase the consumption of meat 
by an “Eat-More-Meat Campaign,” 
although professing an altruistic in- 
terest in the physical welfare of the 
American people, is purely commer- 
cial in its aims and must be regarded 
as an unscrupulous attempt to ex- 
ploit the ignorance of the public in 
matters pertaining to human nutri- 
tion. Fortunately, the effort thus far 
has shown no marked evidence of suc- 
cess and it is gratifying to note that 
it has not received support and en- 
couragement from any physiologist 
of established standing. 

All physiologists are agreed that 
the highest degree of physical vigor 
and efficiency may be maintained on 
a diet which excludes flesh foods and 
physiologists the world over are 
unanimous in advising a curtailment 
rather than an increase in meat con- 
sumption. Sherman quotes with ap- 
proval the- statement of Tigerstedt 
that the extractive substances found 


in meat—urea, uric acid, ammonia, 
creatine, etc.—may produce disorders 
of one kind or another in the body. 
Says the Scandinavian physiologist, 
“The metabolism might also take an 
abnormal or unfavorable form if the 
fluids of the body were flooded with 


too much protein,” and Professor 
Sherman adds, “This moderate and 
conservative warning against too 
free use of meat as food was written, 
it is important to remember, in a 
Scandinavian textbook, and was 
therefore addressed to those whose 
average rate of meat consumption 
was less than half as much as ours.” 

High Food Value of the Avocado 

The high food value of the avocado 
is shown by its calory content of 
73 calories per ounce, nearly 3 times 
that of the banana, 50 per cent more 
‘than that of an equal weight of beef- 
steak or sweetbreads, 3 ‘times that of 
fish, such as bass, trout, or pickerel, 
and 5 times that of oysters. 

An ounce of avocado pulp has a 
calory value of 73 of which 86 per 
cent is fat of the finest quality. This 
is more than the same weight of 
egg, more than ten times the food 
value ef an ounce of beef juice, 50 
per cent more than that of round 
steak, six times the value ef clam 
chowder, more than twice that af 
chicken broilers or boneless codfish, 
and nearly twice that of the famous 
fish, pompano, 
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In quality the avocado is infinite- 
ly superior because of its freedom 
from bacterial infection, while fresh 
‘and smoked meats of all sorts are al- 
ways swarming with colon germs 
identical in character with those that 
are always found in the colon. All 
slaughtered animals are infected with 
colon germs during the slaughtering. 
Not infrequently, in long hung meats 
the infection becomes so intense that 
there may be counted more colon 
germs in a bit of liver or a Hamburg- 
er steak than are found in the fresh 
droppings of animals. To this source 
of infection may be traced appendi- 
citis, colitis, duodenitis and other in- 
testinal disorders. No germs at all 
are to be found in the avocado, and 
when eaten it resists to a marked de- 
gree, as do all vegetable proteins, 
the attacks of putrefactive and other 
disease producing bacteria. 

Prof. Newburgh of Michigan Uni- 
versity has demonstrated that all 
meats contain a considerable propor- 
tion, 25 per cent or more, of toxic 
proteins which when fed to mice 
produce acute inflamation of the kid- 
neys and death. Dr. Hindhede of 
Copenhagen, Food Commissioner of 
Denmark, at the Race Betterment 
Congress held at Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, a few years ago, presented sta- 
tistical evidence that the death rate 
of Bright’s disease of the kidneys is 
three times as great in this country 
as in Denmark, which fact he at- 
tributed to the much smaller per 
capita consumption of meat in Den- 
mark than in this country, 

Avocado Eaters Will Live Longer 

Dr. Arthur Hunter, actuary of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
in a work on blood pressure, shows 
that the Chinese, who eat little or no 
meat, have a blood pressure 10 
points lower than the average in this 
country. He referred to the fact that 
the several hundred young women 
students of Battle Creek College, 
where meat is not eaten, have blood 
pressure 10 points lower than that of 
other young women college students, 
and expresses the opinion that the 
lower blood pressure will increase 
longevity. 

The avocado possesses merits of 
an extraordinary character. For pur- 
ity, wholesomeness, ease of digesti- 
bility and adaptation to human needs, 


; it has few rivals and none that can 


fill its place. I fully believe that in 
the not remote future it will play as 
important a part in feeding the 
American people as does the orange 
at the present time. It is safe to 
predict that when this happy era 
arrives, there will be reported by the 
Census Bureau a notable lowering of 
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the death rate, an increase of cen- 
tenarians and a considerable lessen- 
ing of the mortality from heart dis- 
ease, which now claims annually more 
than 500,000 victims and perhaps 
also a lessening of the mortality 
from cancer and diabetes. All three 
of these grave maladies are now 
claiming annually scores of thous- 
ands of victims and the rate of in- 
crease is accelerating. The avocado 
may prove to be a potent factor in 
solving national health problems 
which for years have baffled the 
ablest medical experts. 

Dietary Uses of Florida Fruits 

As dietary foods, citrus fruits 
with the avocado and the papaya fill 
a most important place and meet cer- 
tain important dietetic indications 
more satisfactorily than do any oth- 
er products. I will mention briefly 
some of these and in so doing I am 
glad to be able to speak from prac- 
tical experience. For many years I 
have wished for an opportunity to 
make use in a large clinical way of 
the special therapeutic advantages 
offered by the genial climate of this 
region as well as of its delicious trop- 
ical fruits. Four years ago the oppor- 
tunity materialized in the establish- 
ment of the Miami-Battlecreek Sani- 
tarium where I and my colleagues 
have had a good chance to test the 
virtues of citrus fruits, papayas and 
avocados in the treatment of a large 
variety of acute and chronic cendi- 
tions, chiefly of the latter sort. 

In acute digestive disorders I find 
the avocado a most excellent food 
remedy. Its blandness is comforting 
to the hypersensitive surfaces of the 
stomach and duodenum and its abun- 
dant vitamins reanimate the _ in- 
flamed and crippled cells. 

As liquid nourishment the avocado 
is superior to milk in that it does 
not form curds and also because it is 
absolutely sterile, while milk at the 
best contains hundreds, often many 
thousands, of putrefactive and other 
obnoxious germs. 

An orange or two half an hour be- 
fore retiring and again on rising will 
in many cases induce a bowel move- 
ment night and morning. A_ third 
daily movement is desirable. The or- 
ange, the papaya and the avocado 
are efficient aids in changing the in- 
testinal flora to combat autointoxica- 
tion, colitis and biliousness. They 
are far superior to any mouth lotion 
or remedies for “halitosis,” by in- 
ducing the disappearance of intes- 
tinal putrefactions, the real cause of 
a coated tongue and a bad breath. 

In cases of hyperacidity with sour 
stomach, use well ripened papaya 
with the avocado as a staple diet, 
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avoiding meats and condiments of all 
kinds and greatly restricting the use 
of salt. When the tongue is coated 
and the stools highly putrid, as is 
usually the case, it is necessary to 
change the intestinal flora, that is, 
to suppress intestinal putrefaction, 
by the free use of lactose or Lacto- 
Dextrin. 

In achylia, take several glassfuls 
of orange juice daily. Always take a 
glassful half an hour before eating 
to cleanse the stomach. 

In cases of duodenitis, gall bladder 
disease, and duodenal ulcer, the pa- 
paya and the avocado are most ap- 
propriate foods because they are 
bland and soothing to the sensitive 
membrane and pass quickly into the 
intestine. 

Orange juice is a most excellent 
vehicle for Lacto-Dextrin when an at- 
tempt is being made to change the 
flora to clear the tongue and to sup- 
press intestinal putrefaction. 

The avocado, especially the Guate- 
malan varieties, is a highly appro- 
priate food for cases of diabetes be- 
cause of its large fat and small car- 
bohydrate content. 

In cases of arteriosclerosis, orange 
juice may be freely used with advan- 
tage because of the pronounced 
acidosis which usually accompanies 
this condition. 

In cases of Bright’s disease, or- 
ange juice, the papaya and the avo- 
cado are all useful, the avocado ca- 
pacity as a staple food because of its 
small protein content with none of 
the poisonous extractives always 
present in flesh foods as shown by 
Newburgh and others. 

As a food beverage in fevers, or- 
ange juice has no equal. It supplies 
exactly the right kind of nourish- 
ment in the best possible form. Here 
is an excellent formula: To two 
quarts of orange juice add the juice 
of three lemons and a quart of wa- 
ter. Sweeten w it h_ beta-lactose 
(known commercially also as B-Lac), 
the improved form of milk sugar, a 
tablespoonful for each glassful, add- 
ed just before taking. Give at fre- 
quent intervals, usually every hour or 
half hour when patient is not asleep. 

In infectious fevers, such as 
measles, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, typhoid and flu, orange juice 
should be used very freely and may 
be made to serve a useful purpose 
as a vehicle for lactose, B-Lac or 
Lacto-Dextrin, excellent means of 
changing the flora and at the same 
time supplying the corbohydrates 
needed to support the patient. 

For a person suffering from a hard 
cold, an attack of flu, pneumonia, 
malarial or typhoid fever, or an in- 
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testinal disturbance, this orange ra- 
tion affords most admirable nourish- 
ment and greatly facilitates recovery. 
It should wholly displace beef tea, 
bouillon, chicken, oyster and animal 
broths of all sorts. The late Dr. Aus- 
tin Flint discovered that beef tea 
has the same composition as urine 
and an eminent French physician de- 
scribes it as a “solution of poisons.” 
Orange juice is a divine nectar con- 
cocted by the sunshine which carries 
healing magic in every drop. 

The papaya and orange juice are 
an excellent combination for use in 
ecolds. Twelve or 15 oranges a day 
with a couple of medium sized pa- 
payas will soon dissipate a cold. 

In reducing weight, care must be 
used to supply a liberal amount of 
vitamins to prevent a nervous break- 
down. The papaya is well adapted 
to such a use and should be used 
daily in liberal quantities. It is well 
adapted to the so-called mono-diet 
plan of feeding in obesity. 

In cases of malnutrition. each 
member of the health building trio, 
orange juice, papaya and avocado 


may contribute actively to the re- 
construction process. 

In cases of sinusitis, in addition to 
suitable local treatment, the papaya 
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and the avocado aid in building up 
the vital resistance and so prevent- 
ing the disease from becoming chron- 
ic. The late Dr. Stucky, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, demonstrated the 
curability of sinusitis in the incipient 
state by ehanging the intestinal fiora. 
Orange juice with lactose or B-Lac in 
liberal doses is an excellent means 
of accomplishing this. 

The free use of orange juice ig a 
far better means of combating bad 
breath, or so-called halitosis, than 
any of the widely advertised mouth 
lotions. The source of bad breath is 
not the mouth but the colon, Eating 
six or eight oranges a day or drink- 
ing several glasses of orange juice, 
with the use of three or four ounees 
of sugar of milk—beta lactose (B- 
Lac)—and the adoption of a meatless 
diet will lessen the putrefaction 
which is the source of the noisome 
aromas which find exit through the 
mouth after having been absorbed 
from the colon and_ circulated 
throughout the body. 

In Graves’ disease or exophthalmic 
goiter, there is always need for 
changing the intestinal flora to sup- 
press intestinal putrefactions and 
hence the value of orange juice, the 
papaya and jhe avocado, each of 
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which contributes usefully to this 
end. 

Feeble invalids and elderly per- 
sons are greatly profited by the free 
use of orange juice and papayas be- 
cause of their superior nutrient prop- 
erties, the ease with which they are 
given, and the small demands which 
they make upon the feeble digestive 
organs. 

The lives of thousands of young 
infants who are sensitized to milk 
may be saved by the use of an emul- 
sion prepared from the papaya used 
with or without soybean milk. Or- 
ange juice is of course needed to 
supply vitamin C. 

The avocado, the papaya and the 
orange are all valuable sources of 
iron of the highest quality and may 
render service whenever a_ blood 
building diet is indicated. Their rich 
store of vitamines promotes digeston 
and assimilation, while the predigest- 
ed nutriment which they supply is a 
tissue builder of first quality. 

The value of a food as a source of 
iron does not depend altogether on 
the amount of its iron content. Two 
other important factors must be con- 
sidered: viz., the quality of the iron 
presented and the amount of iron in 
proportion to the total food value 
or calory content. For example, a 
pound of beefsteak contains four 
and a half times as much iron as 2 
pint of orange juice, but the iron 
of the beefsteak is of inferior qual- 
ity because it has been once used in 
animal life and is of the sort whicn 
the body throws away. In other 
words, it is second hand iron and like 
second hand goods in general is not 
first class. One can easily drink sev- 
eral pints of orange juice in a day, 
and so can actually and without in- 
convenience ingest more iron in this 
liquid form than could be easily eat- 
en in the form of meat. Orange juice 
contains almost nothing but an ex- 
ceptionally wholesome sugar which 
is ready for immediate absorption and 
use, whereas the beefsteak is chiefly 
protein which must be digested and 
may easily do much harm by over 
taxing the liver and kidneys. It has 
been pointed out by Sherman that 
animals that have been made anemic 
by bleeding recover more rapidly 
when fed foods rich in iron of plant 
origin than when given an equal 
amount of iron of muscle meat ori- 
gin, 

The iron of all citrus fruits is of 
most excellent quality and the free 
use of oranges, lemons and grape- 
fruit is a far better means of com- 
bating ordinary anemia than are liv- 
er and meats of any sort and should 
always be used in cases of pernicious 
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anemia in connection with the liver 
extract now universally used in pref- 
erance to liver. The appended table 
shows the iron content of Florida’s 
tropical fruits and for comparison, 
some of the more common food 
staples. 

From the above facts it is evi- 
dent that there is a large place on 
the American table waiting for the 
papaya and the avocado and a larger 
place for the Florida orange. 

In conclusion permit me to offer 
the suggestion that a most convinc- 
ing argument in behalf of the super- 
ior merits of Florida’s delicious trop™ 
ical fruits as well as its incomparable 
climate would be the example of the 
great body of people who compose 
the citizens of this state practicing 
and profiting by the recommenda- 
tions made to other people. In other 
words, let us practice what we 
preach. And let us in addition re- 
spect all the canons of normal, phys- 
iologic living. Florida ought to be 
foremost in the ranks of those who 
stand for health through temperate, 
sane or biologic living. The balmy 
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air of Florida will do little good if 
inhaled through a cigar or a cigar- 
ette. Orange juice will render no ser- 
vice if mixed with toddies or cock- 
tails. Papayas and avocados will not 
antidote the toxic effects of putres- 
cent meats or stomach blistering con- 
diments. Florida’s precious contribu- 
tions to a biologic bill of fare must 
be supplemented by observance of 
the whole code of physiologic living 
to validate their health promoting po- 
tencies, 

A great drive, persistently pushed, 
to get Floridians to drink orange 
juice and eat papayas and avocados 
as we recommend the people of other 
states to do and to live temperately 
and wholesomely, ought to result in 
the course of a few years in making 
the people of this state so notably 
superior to the people of other parts 
of the country in freedom from dis- 
ease, vigor, endurance, as well as in 
physical appearance, that the whole 
country would be eager to join the 
Florida procession toward race bet- 
terment through eating its choice 
products and basking in its sunshine. 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION AND FQOD VALUE OF SOME OF 
FLORIDA’S TROPICAL FRUITS 


Water Protein 
Orange 57. 0.9 
Orange Juice 

Grapefruit ° 0.5 
Grapefruit Juice 
Lemon 

Lemen Juice 
Lemon Peel 
Lime 

Lime Juice 
Pineapple 
Pineapple Juice 
Avocado 
Papaya 

Mango 

Banana 
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Scientific Work 


Dr. A. F. Woods, Former Director, To Do Special Work 
For Department 


Incident to organization changes 
which are being made in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the 
Office of Director of Scientific Work, 
which has been held by Dr, A. F. 
Woods, formerly president of the 
University of Maryland, is being dis- 
continued today (June 30). Dr. 
Woods has been transferred to the 
Bureau of Plant Industry to conduct 
investigations relative to plant pat- 
ents and consult with the head of the 
division of fruit and vegetable crops 
and diseases on research problems in 


plant physiology and pathology. He 
was appointed Director of Scientific 
work by Secretary Jardine in 1926. 
The office was established by Secre- 
tary Meredith in 1922. 

- Dr. Woods’ service in the Depart- 
ment began in 1893, when he was 
appointed Assistant Chief of the Di- 
vision of Plant Pathology by J. Ster- 
ling Morton. Dr. Woods resigned in 
1910 to become dean of agriculture 
and director of the experiment sta- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, 
where he remained until 1917 when 
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he became president of Maryland 
State College, which in 1920 was con- 
solidated with the Old University of 
Maryland to become the State Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

When Dr. Woods resigned in 1910 
to go to Minnesota, he was Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, which had been formed by a 
merger of the Division of Plant Path- 
ology with other plant divisions. 
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As president of the University of 
Maryland, Dr. Woods was Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the State Agricul- 
tural Services, Experiment Station, 
Extension Service, State Forestry, 
State Geological Survey and the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

Dr. Woods has been a member of 
the National Research Council since 
its organization during the world war 
and is now a member of the Adminis- 





Fifteen 


tration Board, 

The educational program of the 
Department of Agriculture known as 
the Graduate School was attached to 
the Office of Director of Scientific 
Work. It will be continued under Dr. 
Woods’ direction. 


There are 2,603 schools in Florida, 
and 804 of them are one-teacher 
schools. 


Transverse Brush Washer 


8-Car Capacity 
Floor Space 5x12 ft. 


This new type washer is taking the place o: the 
old style, long brush type in general use in Flor- 
ida. The advantages are that it uses very little 
power, occupies half the floor space, replacements 
are quickly made and cost less and it does a far 
better cleaning job. 


This machine can be fed to capacity without a 
single piece getting through without receiving a 
thorough cleaning all over. With the old type 
washer fruit frequently rides the crown of the 
brush without ever getting under the ruffles, receiv- 
ing very little cleaning. That is one of the big ad- 
vantages of this machine. Every orange is clean. 


Fruit delivered to the washer settles in the trough 
between the first and second brushes and will move 
forward only when another delivery is made, the 
gentle push of the fruit behind being sufficient to 


cause the fruit ahead to climb the brush and settle 
in the next trough. Movement of the fruit forward 
therefore depends upon the fruit behind. 


Brushes are 4% inches in diameter, of one-piece 
construction and are mounted on bronze bearings 
or ball bearings. Easily accessible for replacement. 
Power required, % h.p. Sizes, 1 to 10 car capacity. 


May we submit a proposal for one of these fine 
machines for your plant? No obligation, of course. 


Food Machinery Corporation 


Formerly Florida Citrus Machinery Co., 


B. C. Skinner, Manager 


Dunedin, Florida 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By Frank Kay Anderson 


An inquirer says: “It is noticed 
that in recent times you have been 
traveling about a lot with A. P. Con- 
nelly of Sanford. What is this, a case 
ef the blind leading the dumb?” ... 
If we were blind, like friend Connel- 
ly, we’d resent that . .. And final 
check up shows that practically fif- 
teen per cent of last season’s citrus 
crop moved by auto-truck . . . Cele- 
bration of Chase & Co.’s fiftieth an- 
niversary served to remind Col. Pet- 
er O. Knight of Tampa that May also 
marked his own fiftieth anniversary 
as a practicing attorney ... he says 
he had intended to stage some sort 
of function, or ruction (the writing 
is not quite clear at that point), in 
celebraticn, but in the rush of Spring 
politics forgot all about it ... Be- 
lieve it or not, the chief of the life- 
guard corps at Coronado Beach, New 
Smyrna, is the local undertaker .. . 
that ought to be one for Ripley... 
A. R. Sandlin of Leesburg back in 
Florida after having operated a cit- 
rus fruit store in Akron, Ohio during 
the season . . . says the direct selling 
worked pretty well... C. J. (Char- 
ley) Jackson of Umatilla looking 
well, and wearing a shirt we’d like to 
trade him out of ... Jake Meiten of 
Fairvilla back from Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. and way stations . , . having spent 
the winter selling the M.M.S. Fruit 
Co.’s crop direct through their own 
stores, George Miller of the same out- 
fit having handled their New York 
City stores . . . Meyer Shader and 
Carl Robinson meantime ran the 
groves and attended to the Florida 
business . . . says George Miller will 
stay North all summer this year... 
G. M. Oehms of the New York office 
of the American Cyanamid Co. pro- 
nounces his name Ames, so J. M. 
English of Orlando tells us .. . we’d 
never have thunk of that . .. The 
Chaco which is bone of contention 
between Paraguay and Bolivia and 
the Chaco which is manufactured at 
Sanford are two different things .. . 
Over around Apopka and Plymouth 
recently they had the handshakingest 
time . . . Everybody shaking hands 
with William Edwards and Bob 
Carleton, respectively president and 
manager of the Plymouth Citrus 
@rowers Assn. of the Exchange, and 


congratulating them . and they 
congratulating everybody else 
wound up by everybody congratulat- 
ing everybody and shaking hands on 
it ...a traveling medicine salesman 
who paused for gas and oil is report- 
ed to have lost the use of his right 
hand for three days following ...a 
case of Handshakitis . . . the occas- 
ion was the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Plymouth 
Citrus Growers Assn, ... the which 
is now decidedly the largest local 
unit of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
in point of volume of shipments . 
Then over at Tildenville on the south 
shore of Lake Apopka they put on an- 
other celebration ... and A. W. Hur- 
ley, president, and Gus S. Hall, man- 
ager, of the South Lake Apopka Cit- 
rus Growers Assn. of the Exchange 
were the center of more handshak- 
ing and congratulating until 
they had to bring Earl Lines up from 
Tampa to lend a hand . They 
were celebrating the fact that the 
association growers’ received for 
their fruit last season 58 per cent 
more, per box average, than for the 
season previous . . . Incidentally the 
South Lake Apopka association is the 
second largest unit of the Exchange 
. and located close as it is to the 
Plymouth house there is the same 
sort of friendliness between the two 
as exists between Bill Bonthron and 
Glen Cunningham on the days those 
runners are out to burn up the track 
. . . Time was when rivalry for lead- 
ership of the Exchange’s local asso- 
ciations used to lie in Polk County, 
but in recent years these Orange 
County associations have moved to 
the front and stay there ... Last 
month we wrote of the harmony and 
mutual trust which had come to exist 
among members of the Florida Citrus 
Control Committee . , . then two days 
after we read proof on those remarks 
we idled into the now famous June 
meeting of the committee in Orlando 
. and what a blow-off and bust-up 
... It was dignified all right with per- 
sonalities left out, but perhaps all 
the more serious for that reason. . 
On the surface little cause for any 
real disagreement, but deep politics 
boiling down below and alignments 
which boded ill for future harmony 


and coordinated effort . . . Luckily it 
is off-season . , . maybe the passage 
of time may iron out these differ- 
ences before Florida gets into an- 
other shipping season . . . that is to 
be devoutly hoped . . . maybe some 
job-hunters will find out that tactics 
involving the stirring up of dissen- 
tion and ill-will among the various 
interests do not pay in the long run 
. and things may quiet down. .. 
Darned good men involved all around 
among past committeemen and alter- 
nates and those elected to take seats 
August 15... what the Florida in- 
dustry needs is the combined power 
and push of all connected with it 
available to be brought to bear in 
common cause next season... Any- 
body who wants to fight can join the 
Army... Writing from Washington, 
Julian Langner in another Florida 
periodical recently said there is small 
likelihood of national proration of 
citrus fruit shipments during next 
season . , . Since that time the nat- 
ional eitrus committees meeting in 
Washington failed to elect a coordi- 
nator, which official is an essential 
if national proration is to be set up 
. . . Despite these things this writer 
is emphatically of the opinion that 
national proration will be in effect 
throughout next shipping season. . 
though at the same time we are will- 
ing to admit we’d just as soon it was 
not in effect . . . which wish is pure- 
ly because of the possibility of poli- 
tics between the states creeping into 
the equation . . . minus all politics, it 
ean be a fine thing for all the pro- 
ducing areas .. , Kimball C. Atwood 
the original Grapefruit King has 
passed ... A New Yorker he became 
interested in the then new fruit, 
grapefruit, in the early nineties while 
spending the winter here . . . the re- 
sult was the great Atwood grapefruit 
grove on the Manatee River east of 
Palmetto ... This 800-acre grove be- 
came famous as the world’s largest 
grapefruit planting .. . it is today 
one of Florida’s great citrus proper- 
ties... and Mr. Atwood had been a 
Florida winter resident for forty 
years ... The first national advertis- 
ing of citrus fruits was carried on by 
him for grapefruit, to create con- 
sumer demand when the big grove 
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got to producing in quantity ... It 
was good advertising, too .. . Many 
today can recall how it loomed im- 
portantly in eastern magazines... 
and it did the work intended, too... 
creating markets not only for the At- 
wood production but for hundreds of 
other growers who. coasted along... 
One of the early difficulties in sell- 
ing grapefruit, and in part it still re- 
mains, was to teach folks how it 
should be eaten . . . even then the 
squirt of the grapefruit 
had attained national prominence as 
a menace . .. Which reminds of a 
recent story in a foremost women’s 
magazine telling how the kinkajou 
in the New York zoo eats grapefruit 

. seems he lies upon his back and 
sucks the fruit . . . we were not able 
to make out whether or not it was 
implied that humans should follow 
the kinkajou’s example . . . No pro- 
phet but will obtain at least one 
convert ... Dana King, former sales- 
manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange spent some time 
in Florida just prior to the June 18 
citrus meet in Washington . . . pro- 
moting his personal candidacy to be 
national citrus coordinator . . . seem- 
ingly without creating any’ followers 
here for the California banner .. . 
but while the Washington meeting 
was in progress a spectator asked for 
the privilege of the floor .. . obtain- 
ing it, he launched into a speech mak- 
ing strong endorsement of Dana 
King, and setting forth the reasons 
why the joint committees should 
choose him as coordinator . . . Mem- 
bers of the Florida committee and 
other Floridians in attendance, flab- 
bergasted, obfuscated, and, in a 
manner speaking, rendered non 
compos ... For the speaker was A. 
M. Pratt of Winter Haven, manager 
of the Florida Citrus Growers Clear- 
ing House Assn. . , . Well, Mr, King 
was not chosen coordinator ... and 
numerous Florida newspapers have 
not yet fully ceased from tearing 
their shirts and otherwise rending 
their raiment over the occurrence 


... This present citrus box was a 
matter of evolution . . . The late E. 
Bean of Jacksonville generally is 
credited with popularizing a box with 
two compartments each 12x12x12 on 
the inside . . , this was of sawed lum- 
ber with solid heads , . . he used them 
himself and then sold them in quan- 
tities to growers over the state until 
the box became standard . .. The 
later use of veneer came with the de- 
velopment of veneer plants by several 
lumber companies . . . The present 
box with two half-sides and a vent- 
ilation space between was a still lat- 
er happenstance, so S. O. Chase told 
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us not long ago at Sanford ... Those 
narrow pieces were a trial to the box 
manufacturers . . . No one wanted 
them, and orders always specified not 
more than five per cent of any car- 
load should be such halves. , . Then 
one day Harry Hunt of the Cummer 
Lumber Co. at Jacksonville suggested 
to Mr. Chase that two such halves be 
used with a space between. . . that 
such a box would be cheaper... 
Mr. Chase in turn suggested ‘“‘sew- 
ing” them at each end to cleats with 
the wire machine . . . and, lo, the 
present box was a fact .. , Florida 
Citrus Corporation is the name de- 
cided upon for the new growers’ mar- 
keting agency headed by Wiley B. 
Coarsey of Tampa, and sponsored by 
a large group of growers many of 
whom formerly were identified with 
the Florida Citrus Growers League 
... the new organization claims four 
millions of boxes were signed up 
right at the start .. . Old Pro Bono 
Publico finds fault with the accuracy 
of one of our statements from mem- 
ory made in last month’s outburst 


... Oh well, wasn’t it O. O. McIntyre 
who recently said that after a man 
is past forty only half of what he re- 
members is true? . ,. . By the way, 
the writing trade owes the same Mc- 
Intyre a debt for clearing up vari- 
ous claims for originating the style of 
writing in which these pearls of 
thought of ours are produced... 
Seems some guys around New York 
think they invented it ... We, our- 
self, first used it in 1902 on the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch . . . copying it, if 
memory is correct, from an older 
writer on the Cincinnati Enquirer 

. but Odd McIntyre dug up the 
fact that it was used by a London 
writer back in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury ... and it may be that he copied 
it from someone else .. . George Nash 
of Orlando possesses descriptive 
powers all his own . We ques- 
tioned him about a certain man whose 
name we gave him. . . George paused 
and thought. Then he asked:... “Do 
you mean that tall, sort of cornstalk, 
old gink; wears glasses and has a 
kind of bird-dog look?” ... And 
the description fitted like a glove... 
So many citrus growers in Polk Coun- 
ty that naturally they dominate 
things . . . list of the candidates there 
in the primary in part reads like a 
citrus mailing list ... and F. E. Brig- 
ham and C. I. Hollingsworth fought it 
out for county superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction there, with the Holl- 
ingsworth Grove near Fort Meade 
being declared the winner . , . Plenty 
hot hereabout at the time these lines 
are written . consolation to be 
found, however, in the temperature 
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figures from northern cities ... 
which make our heat wave of only 
relative importance . . . We recall 
one August day in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, making gasping reference to 
the, to us, almost unbearable heat 


... An old fellow looked at us pity- 
ingly ... “This,” he said, “why this 
is just good corn-growing weather.” 
. .. And Jerry Carter went and got 
himself elected to membership upon 
the State Railroad Commission .. . 
You old-timers better practice up on 
that old greeting sign of the Society 
of the Jumping Flea if you want to 
be sure of obtaining Jerry’s atten- 
tion . . . Remember, right fist closed 
with thumb extended, then extend 
index finger of that hand and agitate 
rapidly up and down, contacting side 
of the thumb on each downstroke? 
... And that prompts us to ask, how 
many now recall the Order of Yellow 
Dogs over which Major Tillman of 
Lake Wales once held sway? .. . Re- 
member that password: “K9P?” ... 
Yes, we have always been strong for 
all those Orientai Degrees . . . seem 
te be the only kind we can fully re- 
member . Some close races at 
places in the primary election down 
on the peninsula . . . but none closer 
than that for county commissioner in 
Seminole county between Sammy 
Long of Chuluota and E. H. Kilbee 
of Geneva. , . two years ago Sammy 


won by three votes ... this time 
when the count was done Sammy was 
two votes to the good .. . but rec- 


ords showed there were three ab- 
sentee ballots en route in the mails 
. .. during several days of suspense 
it was not safe for even their best 
friends to tell either of these candi- 
dates anything . . . we know because 
we tried telling .. . then Sammy got 
two of the three mail ballots, and it 
was all over ... After an ordinary 
lifetime of the old red two-cent post- 
age stamp for letters, we cannot get 
used to this new wrinkle of Uncle 
Sam issuing a new postage stamp for 
letters every few minutes... if we 
were sure no penalty attached, we’d 
put one of those government citrus 
inspection stamps on an envelope and 
address it to Jim Farley at Wash- 
ington . . . we have a hunch it might 
go through . . . Which is leading up 
to our suggestion that any man who 
serves upon the Florida Citrus Con- 
trol Committee for six months ought 
to be entitled to see his face on a 
postage stamp in commemoration cf 
that fact . . . Following the June cit- 
rus meeting in Washington the Flor- 
idians attending went into a huddle 
with the high. traffic officials of the 
railroads handling the buik of the 
Florida citrus crop at a speciaily ar- 
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ranged meeting . . . Senator J. J. 
(Jess) Parrish of Titusville, pre- 
sided ... R. B. Woolfolk, president, 
and J. Curtis Robinson, executive 
vice-president, of the Growers and 
Shippers League of Florida, along 
with a lot of other growers and ship- 
pers, participated . . . it was said to 
have been a wholly friendly get-to- 
gether for the private discussion of 
mutual problems... being an execu- 
tive session, nothing has since leaked 
out except what occurred during the 
meeting . . . Howsomever, the good 
feeling reported to have been mani- 
fested upon both sides is held by 
many to argue numerous possible 
benefits due to ensue from the gath- 
ering ... If we have our psychology 
on straight, the selling and featur- 
ing of rattlesnake meat at this year’s 
Florida exhibit at the Century of 
Progress, second edition, doesn’t do 
Arcadia, or Florida, any good. . 

We are strong as horseradish for the 
rest of the show, but believe that one 
item might protfiably be omitted .. . 
So few, so very few, persons are 
known to hone, or hanker, for per- 
sonal contacts with rattlesnakes . . 

In as much as national proration of 
next season’s citrus shipments must 
be based upon the estimated crops of 
the areas involved, do not get unduly 
excited if the combined crop estimate 
shows something in excess of any- 
thing which has previously been esti- 
mated ... We credit this following 
one to J. R. Crenshaw of the AFG 
outfit . . . Two negro women were 
discussing the new minister . . . Said 
one:... “As far as the gospel goes, 
sister, he is a powerful preacher, but 
I don’t knows as I thinks he is very 
reverend.” ... “Says which?” .. . 
“Well, don’ you remember the other 
evenin’ when he was preachin’ Willie 
Brown’s funeral; and he preached, 
and he preached; and then, all of a 
sudden like, Willie Brown done sot 
right up in his coffin?” ... “I re- 
members.” . . , “Well when dat new 
preacher went past me in de aisle, I 
distinctly hears him say: ‘Damn peo- 
ple what builds a church with only 
one door.’” ... At this point we 
had closed this chapter . .. it was 
in the envelope for mailing to Tam- 
pa... when came news of the death 
of William Edwards .. , it is a sad 
job for us to reopen this in order to 
make record of it ... As this is writ- 
ten on the day preceding the funeral 
all Orange County is in mourning 
. .. the passing simultaneously of the 
next half-dozen of her prominent 
men could not make the impression, 
or leave the vacancy, which Billy Ed- 
wards’ passing does . . . Continuous- 
ly since 1897, when he came to Flor- 
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ida, he had been at the forefront of 
every worth while progressive move- 
ment or civic enterprise . . . and folks 
long ago learned that he took the 
non-paying jobs and shouldered the 
hard work not for any desire for 
personal profit or publicity but simp- 
ly to be doing what he considered to 
be his part . , . and in those 37 years 
he had done so many things, per- 
formed so many active functions, that 
no one, two, nor even three, men can 
take his place . . . nineteen years the 
very active president of the Plymouth 
Citrus Growers Assn... . for eight 
years he was president of the coun- 
ty chamber of commerce. . . at prac- 
tically all times he was holding down 
from two to a half-dozen non-paying 
civic jobs simultaneously . .. and 
working at each one of them as if it 
were his sole occupation . , . And 
everyone always’ knew precisely 
where he stood .. . no mealy mouthed 
diplomat this Billy Edwards 
mostly he said what he thought and 
meant what he said . . . though his 
words were cloaked with charity and 
he was broad-minded to an unusual 
degree .. . For instance, back when 
autos were very new and scarce Billy 
Edwards was a member of the coun- 
ty school board . . , the school house 
at Zellwood as the only available 
place was being used by Protestants 
to hold a Sunday school. . . the Cath- 
olics applied for permission to hold 
an early morning mass there on Sun- 
days ... local trustees turned them 
down... they appealed to Billy Ed- 
wards and he, rigid Scotch Presby- 
terian that he was, fought the mat- 
ter through and obtained the per- 
mission for them ... on the sole 
ground that “they pay taxes, too.’ 
. . . Things like that written into Or- 
ange County history over almost 
forty years made Billy Edwards as 
greatly loved as he was highly re- 
spected for his forthright stand upon 
anything and everything of moment 
ie He sat and moved with the 
mighty, the Piries, the Laughlins, 
Richard Whitney and those others of 
great wealth rated him as an asso- 
ciate and friend . . . but so, too, did 
hundreds of humble men whose hands 
bear the callous marks of plow- 
handles and pruning shears. . . Car- 
lie Commander was one of the first 
publicly to express grief at his pass- 
ing . . and the expression was sin- 
cere ... though their differences are 
a matter of very recent history ., . 
in that matter there was, we truly 
believe, little or no personal feeling 
upon either side and each 
emerged from it with a very consid- 
erable respect for the other . 
Billy Edwards was no stormy petrel 
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... he disliked agitation and despised 
an anarchistic trend of mind... al- 
ways at heart he was a conservative 
and a builder . . , but when he felt 
he was right he could be depended 
upon to stand his ground and let the 
consequences take care of themselves 
Maybe a bit too sincere and 
forthright for public enterprises, Or- 
ange County loved him for just that 
. .. his weakness in that respect was 
his strength . . . an armor of sin- 
cerity ... A Scotch boy who coming 
over here came under the tutelage of 
the late John T. Pirie, one of Chica- 
go’s merchant princes, at an early 
age, William Edwards had the ad- 
vantage of an unusual business 
training ,. . . sent here in ’97 to take 
charge of the considerable Pirie in- 
terests in Florida he continued in 
that work to the time of his death 
. meanwhile constantly taking on 
more and more outside responsibili- 


ties .. . the extreme directness of his 
methods made possible his wide activ- 
ity ... Until about a year ago, when 


that bladder trouble became mani- 
fest, he looked to be a bare fifty... 
though he was 65 at the time Death 
took him... his mind was young ,.. 
and growing . . . two weeks to the 
day before his passing we sat with 
Billy Edwards for an hour beneath 
the shade of a tree in Apopka and 
talked of this and that . . . mostly of 
what the next twelve to twenty-four 
months may, or may not, hold for 
this country of ours ... six weeks 
earlier we had staged hot argument 
on that same spot... but that was 
forgotten , . . neither of us remem- 
bered it . . . Today on the street in 
Orlando a man said: .. . “Billy Ed- 
wards was a great guy.” ...: And as 
such, we believe, he would prefer to 
be recorded, rather than in beautiful 
and high-sounding phrases ...A 
Great Guy has passed. .,. 


For turning articles inside out and 
pulling threads, a pair of extra sharp- 
pointed tweezers in the sewing bas- 
ket is handy. 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 
can now also be protected by Patents. 


International Building 


GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Attorney 
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Dont wait until | 
your trees show signs 
of hunger. 


FEED 'EM NOW. 


Many of the finest citrus producing sections of 


Florida have had an unusual amount of rain...heavy 
rains, day after day...and as a result there has 
been a heavy loss of fertilizer due to the leaching 
of the water soluble plant nourishment from the soil. 

With a good crop set ‘the trees will need an 
abundance of plant food to continue the process 
of sizing fruit and carrying full foliage. Wise grow- 
ers will not wait until Fruit and leaves begin to drop, 


but make an application now...a full feeding is indi- 
cated but even half the normal amount will be helpful. 


Without some additional plant food now, a 

large percentage of the Fruit will undoubtedly run 

‘ small...small sizes are for the most part discounted 
in price when they reach the market. 


There is a NACO analysis that will meet your 
particular requirements for this application. 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY Fe 


1424-1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING EA 
JACKSONVILLE - - FLORIDA Ra 
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WE ARE PAST THE TURN 


(Continued from page 5) 


These and the prices of some other 
commodities running to doubie and 
better than double the price levels 
of last season give abundant ground 
for a well founded optimism. 

Our own salesmen all over the 
country are tremendously encourag- 
ed by the fact that the wholesale 
fruit trade again is becoming pros- 
perous. During the long period of de- 
cline there were times when it looked 
almost as if the wholesale fruit trade 
in general was due shortly to become 
a hopeless credit risk, The losses tak- 
en by the wholesalers upon whom 
the industry relies for a vital part 
of its distribution were terrific. Con- 
cerns of any sort cannot continue in- 
definitely to mark up losses. There 
were many forced to close their 
doors, and the outlook for many 
others was decidedly nessimistic. Ev- 
en the best were extremely difficult 
to deal with, as they chalked up loss 
after loss on their handlings. 

Now, however, the wholesale fruit 
and vegetable handling concerns 
generally are able to show profits up- 
on their operations. Credits are be- 
coming easier; and it is far easier 
to make sales with the markets show- 
ing relatively steady upward tenden- 
cies. It is now a matter of present- 
ing to them goods of the type they 
are interested in buying. The lowest 
possible price is not of the extreme 
importance it was only a short time 
ago. Of course, this betterment in the 
general condition of the wholesale 
trade to which we are accustomed to 
sell is comparatively recent, but it 
is, to us, tremendously reassuring. 

We find further encouragement in 
the prices which canners are paying 
for some commodities, particularly 
pears. Canners’ activities generally 
reflect their confidence in the mar- 
ket for these goods in cans. Not only 
so, but the absence of much cheap 
canned stuff upon the markets is 
surety for better prices for fruits 
and vegetables in the fresh state. 

Our crops reports show we will not 
have any more apples for Fall har- 
vest in the United States than last 
year, and less in Canada. Anticipat- 
ing a Florida citrus crop about equal 
to that of last year, California re- 
ports a lighter crop of Navels than 
that of last season, with outlook for 
about the same size yield of Valen- 
cias. Generally the prospects are for 
lighter yields of perishable foodstuffs, 
with potatoes as a possible excep- 
tion in view of prospects for enlarg- 
ed acreage in potato plantings. 

Our own export department fur- 
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nishes material for further optimism 
in its recent reports, During the past 
eighteen months the matter of ex- 
change in international transactions 
has undergone ‘an exact reverse. 
Eighteen months ago we of the Uni- 
ted States with our high money found 
everything against us. Our money 
translated into figures of interna- 
tional exchange made our prices so 
high that our goods were out of the 
question to many otherwise certain 
foreign buyers. Today all that has 
changed about. Now our prices 
translated into foreign moneys look 
attractive to the world. Despite a 
certain amount of unsettlement in 
places abroad our export outlook for 
fresh fruits and vegetables is vastly 
better than it has been for a long 
time. Our own export department is 
tremendously encouraged by recent 
events; and we are very hopeful for a 
satisfactory export movement of Flor- 
ida grapefruit this coming season. 
Everything now points to it. 

In our own business we are making 
arrangements to strengthen our for- 
ces and otherwise prepare to handle 
an inereased tonnage in every line, 
for now, for the first time in quite 
a long while, we believe we see pos- 
sible price levels which promise some 
measure of profit to the growers. With 
the generally low costs of production 
up to this time, satisfactory price 
levels for oranges and grapefruit 
this Fall and Winter should do much 
to restore the standards of the pro- 
ducing industry. 

After all the final answer to many 
selling problems lies in the buying 
power of the public. The recent evi- 
dence of the vastly increased buying 
power of the country as a whole is 
sufficient to furnish plenty of assur- 
ance concerning our citrus marketing 
outlook for next Fall and Winter. In 
our own business we believe that now 
is the time to put on steam, with 
every prospect that the added push 
will obtain reward for our clients, 
and thus for ourselves, 

It is not a time for blind optimism, 
nor for wild enthusiasms. These are 
not boom times; and boom times are 
not yet in sight. Yet, by comparison, 
with the events of the recent past, 
a period of small or fair profits for 
all concerned may look like boom 
times to many, and may be just as 
welcome, 

Too, if we are able to develop a 
comprehensive advertising campaign 
for Florida citrus fruits this coming 
season we have the prospect of find- 
ing a receptive nation of buyers open 
to influence through our efforts. For 
oranges proper advertising ought to 
show substantial profit to Florida, and 
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for grapefruit results doubtless 
would be doubled. 

If I am confident, it is because 
our entire nationwide organization 
is confident, and our export people 
as well. Our information comes from 
over a wide field, it has been care- 
fully collected and sifted. Our own 
experiences as an organization cover 
large territory and many operations, 
We do not want to fool anyone, par- 
ticularly we do not wish to fool our- 
selves, Our conclusions are, we be- 
lieve, sufficiently founded upon ascer- 
tainable facts and definite experiences 
to be of considerable value. We re- 
fused to become unduly pessimistic 
concerning the Florida citrus outlook 
when things were at their blackest. 
We believed we saw sufficiently far 
ahead to warrant a reasonable opti- 
mism. Now we feel sure the coming 
Fall and Winter will bring justifica- 
tion for our point of view. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PRE- 
PARING ALCOHOLIC 
CITRUS BEVERAGES 


(Continued from page 9) 


aging the wine in wood, the bitter 
taste is reduced to a minimum. 

Thus far, all attempts to prepare 
a dry wine from citrus have met with 
failure. Dry wines from oranges, 
tangerines and tangelos are bitter 
and unpalatable. By a dry wine is 
meant one containing less than one 
gram of sugar per 100cc of wine. We 
have found that 3 or 4 grams of sug- 
ar will render the wine more palat- 
able. 

Encouraging results have been ob- 
tained by fortifying with citrus 
brandy increasing the alcoholic con- 
tent of the wine to about 20 percent 
by volume. By adding the correct 
amount of cane sugar and glucose, 
and coloring with caramel, a_prod- 
uct is obtained which very closely ap- 
proximates Port. 

‘Experiments have not progressed 
far enough to warrant definite con- 
clusions as to the proper length of 
time for aging. 

It has been tentatively estimated 
that it would cost $0.42 to manufac- 
ture a gallon of citrus “wine’’, This 
is estimated upon the basis of fruit 
costing $0.45 a field box and a plant 
representing an investment of $15,- 
000. 

Brandies and Wine Spirits 

Brandy is made by distilling wine, 
or the fermented juice of other fruits, 
such as apples, peaches, cherries, 
blackberries, etc. The best brandy 
(Cognac) is made by distilling a good 
quality of white wine. Brandy con- 
tains from 47 to 54 percent alcohol 
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by volume. 

In the preparation of citrus 
brandies, sugar is added to the juice 
and fermentation allowed to proceed 
in the same manner as wine. In 
some of our experiments corn sugar 
was used because it is cheaper than 
cane sugar and also because fermen- 
tation is more rapid. Fermentation is 
complete in from four to eight days. 
Pure cultures of yeast are used as 
in the case of wines. 


The fermented juice is distilled 
using a still provided with a rectify- 
ing column to trap the higher boiling 
fractions, allowing the esters and low 
boiling fractions to distil over. In our 
experimental still and rectifying col- 
umn we have continued distillation 
until the alcohol content of the dis- 
tillate was about 25 percent by vol- 
ume. The receiver was then changed 
and the distillate collected until it 
contained 15 percent alcohol. This 
last fraction was then added to the 
next batch to be distilled. The first 
fraction was diluted with distilled wa- 
ter to 101 proof. In laboratory ex- 
periments, operating a 20 gallon still, 
the distillation loss averaged about 7 
percent, 

Brandies should be aged in plain 
oak barrels, which have been previ- 
ously thoroughly steamed, The de- 
sired amber color is obtained with 
caramel. Charred barrels color the 
product too deeply and harm the bou- 
quet so that after a short time the 
product has more of a whiskey than 
a brandy taste. 

Wine spirits from citrus are pre- 
pared in the same manner as brandy, 
but rectified to give an alcoholic con- 
tent of from 85 to 95 percent by vol- 
ume, 

In general, a gallon of 100 proof 
brandy may be obtained from a field 
box of grapefruit or oranges by add- 
ing sugar in the proportion of two 
pounds per gallon of juice. Assuming 
that fruit costs 45 cents a field box 
and the distilling plant represents an 
investment of $100,000 it would cost 
about $1.25 to make a gallon of 
brandy. To this should be added 
$2.00 for federal tax, making a total 
of $3.25. This figure includes mater- 
ial cost, labor and all factory over- 
head. 

Cordials and Liquers 

Cordials and Liquers from citrus 
have been made by adding sugar, 
essential oils and water to rectified 
wine spirits. Orange, lirae, lemon, 
tangerine and grapefruit cordials 
have been prepared using the oil from 
the peel of these fruits. The addi- 
tion of naringin, the bitter glucoside 
in the peel of grapefruit, to grape- 
fruit cordial imparts to the product 
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a bitter taste so characteristic of the 
fruit. 

Pleasing drinks have been prepared 
by adding combinations of citrus oils, 
anise and different herbs to rectified 
wine spirits. 

Further Problems to be Considered 

There is still considerable work to 
be carried out in the preparation of 
wines and liquers from citrus. For 


instance, we do not know the most 


favorable yeast for the production of 
citrus wines and brandies, This, per- 
haps, is the most important problem. 


vNor are we certain of the optimum 


temperature at which fermentation 
should proceed. We do know that this 
temperature should be lower than 
“ised for grape wines. Further work 
must be carried out using cane and 
raw sugars, and corn sugar. Storage 
conditions must be investigated. We 
have only a cursory knowledge of 
the proper aging of citrus wines. Ar- 
tificial aging should be investigated. 
Clarification must be the subject of 
further careful study, for when cit- 
res wines are cleared as described 
in this paper there is danger of los- 
ing some of the bouquet. As already 
mentioned, citrus wines lack body 
and this phase of the problem calls 
for further investigation. Production 
of dry wines from citrus has thus far 
met with failure: the wine is bitter 
and totally lacking in character. This 
problem calls for more intense re- 
search. We can not answer definitely 
the question relative to the proper 
acidity of the fruit to be used for 
making wine. 

In view of the above fact, caution 
should be exercised by those con- 
templating at this early stage of the 
investigation, production of citrus 
wines on a large scale. It is also prob- 
able that the public will have to be 
educated to cultivate a taste for cit- 
rus wines. 

Summary 

Tentative results indicate that a 
wine of pleasing aroma and taste can 
be prepared from oranges and tang- 
erines by adding sugar to increase 
the sugar content of the juice to 
about 25 percent, and then inoculat- 
ing with a pure culture of wine yeast. 
Fermentation should be carried out 
at a temperature of approximately 
60°F. After active fermentation has 
been completed the wine is clarified 
by means of a filtering aid. 

Grapefruit yields an intensely bit- 
ter wine. Proper clarification before 
fermentation, and prolonged aging 
in wood greatly attenuates this bit- 
ter taste. 

Dry wines prepared from citrus 
have thus far been unsatisfactory. 
Tentative results indicate the fin- 
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ished wine should have at least 4 
percent total sugars. 

A method for preparing citrus 
cordials, brandies and liquers has 
been described. 
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BULLETINS ON PESTS 
MAKE SCIENCE HUMAN 
IS GROWER’S VERDICT 


Gainesville, Fla.—Bulletins on cit- 
rus, truck and garden pests issued by 
farm service agencies in the College 
of Agriculture at the University of 
Florida have been commended by a 
Pinellas County grower as “making 
science human.” 

Writing to Dr. E. W. Berger, en- 
tomologist of the State Plant Board, 
co-author with Prof. J. R. Watson, 
Agricultural Experiment Station en- 
tomology department head, the St. 
Petersburg reader further compli- 
mented the contents of the bulletins 
as “clearly and simply stated.” 

Reference was made to an Experi- 
ment Station bulletin entitled “Flor- 
ida Truck and Garden Insects’ and 
an Agricutural Extension Service 
bulletin “Citrus Insects and Their 
Control.” Thousands of copies have 
been distributed. 


FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 

Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 333 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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SOME ADVANTAGES OF GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR FILLER IN FER- 
TILIZER MIXTURES 

(Continued from page 8.) 

tional ground phosphate rock is ad- 

ded, because fresh pulverized surfa- 

ces are brought in direct contrast 
for action. 
I have made some determinations 


on a few samples taken at random . 


that illustrate the composition and 
properties of fresh and cured super- 
phosphate, ammoniated bases and 
monocalcium phosphate and their po- 
tential reactivity with basic mater- 
ials. 

The data given in Table I shows the 
free phosphoric acid, water soluble 
phosphoric acid, total acidity equiva- 
lents in terms of H3P04 or H2S04, 
and pH values. 

The free H3P04 determinations 
were made in three ways;one and two 
by washing a one-gram portion on an 
lle.m. filter paper to a volume of 
approximately 250 c.c. and titrating 
with methyl orange and methyl red 
respectively as the indicators, taking 
the final change in color as the end- 
point in the case of methyl orange 
and the first change in color when 
using methyl red, and the third meth- 
od was by extracting a two-gram 
portion with acetone, using a 100 
c.c, flask, filtering, taking an aliquot, 
and after diluting, titrating with me- 
thyl red as the indicator. The total 
acidity was determined by washing 
a two-gram portion on an 11 c.m. 
filter paper to 250 c.c. and titrating 
with phenolphthalein as the indicator. 

The pH of free phosphoric acid 
(H8P04), acorcding to La Motte’s 
publication, is 1.5. 

It is well known that when a mix- 
ture of ammonium sulphate and su- 
perphosphate in the usual proportions 
employed in making base is stored, 
even for a few days, a marked drop 
in the citrate insoluble phosphoric 
acid results, and after a few months 
it may be less than 0.1 per cent. 

When ground phosphate rock is 
used in fertilizer mixtures the free 
acid already present in the mixture 
is greatly reduced with a correspon- 
ding increase in available phosphoric 
acid from the ground rock. Also 
when the fertilizer is applied to the 
soil the ground phosphate rock is at- 
tacked by the acids formed from ni- 
trification of the ammoniacal and or- 
ganic nitrogenous materials in the 
fertilizer and such part of the ground 
phosphate rock as is still undecom- 
posed has a residual phosphorous val- 
ue in the soil and as a plant food as 
it undergoes reaction in moist soil. 

In the use of large quantities of 
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limestone or dolomitic limestone in 
fertilizer mixtures there is some dan- 
ger of loss of some available phos- 
phoriec acid through reversion. Some 
manufacturers have reported this ex- 
perience in using both forms of lime- 
stone. It is quite possible that the 
conditions in experiments made on a 
laboratory scale, and hence the re- 
sults, may differ considerably from 
the conditions and the results obtain- 
ed in actual factory practice where 
often piles of a thousand tons or more 
are made up for some weeks before 
remilling and bagging or mixing to 
shipping analyses, 

Under factory conditions the chan- 
ces of reversion are apparently great- 
er and may be increased through the 
effect of one or any combination of 
the following factors: 

1. The amount and composition of 
the basic material or materials pre- 
sent. 

2. The extent and duration of 
contact. 

3. The size, weight and pressure 
of the pile. 

4. The extent or lack of ventila- 
tion in the pile, varying at different 
points in the pile. 

5. The moisture content of the 
mixture, and 

6. The temperature. 

My investigations indicate that ap- 
parently some difference exists be- 
tween the different types and sources 
of dolomitic limestone, some being 
less active and less soluble than oth- 
ers. For purposes of comparing the 
solubility and reactivity of ground 
phosphate rock and dolomitic lime- 
stone, I have used the sulvent accord- 
ing to the Wagner method. The 
method is used today for the deter- 
mination of available phosporic acid 
in basic material—Thomes or basic 
slag. 

The following figures, calculated to 
a tasis of 10 perecent insoluble sili- 
cious matter for each, seems to indi- 
cate an advantage for ground phos- 
phate rock: 

Ground Phosphate Rock 
22.68 % 

Ground Dolomitic Limestone __.- 
20.64% soluble 

Both samples were run at the same 
time and under identical conditions. 
The determinations on each were 
repeated several times and the results 
were concordant. Both samples were 
ground to the same degree of fineness 
as closely as possible as was found by 
the use of sieves of 60, 80, 100 and 
200 mesh. Considerable’ grinding 
and screening was required in taking 
care to obtain close physical com- 
parisons throughout the series. Fil- 


tering was done through carefully 


soluble 
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prepared and weighed gooch cruci- 
bles, thoroughly washed and dricd 
before reweighing and the filtte 
and washings were absolutely clear. 

The result obtained in the case of 
ground phosphate rock agrees fairly 
well with the available phosphoric 
acid determined by the Wagner me- 
thod and then calculated back to 
tribasic phosphate of lime, thus prov- 
ing that the phosphate compound it- 
self dissolved. 

Ground phosphate rock cannot pos- 
sibly cause reversion of: any of the 
available phosphoric acid present in 
the fertilizer mixture, no matter how 
large a proportion is used or how 
high the moisture content in the mix- 
ture. On the contrary, with an in- 
crease in moisture the tendency is to 
convert more of the insoluble, there- 
by increasing the available phosphor- 
ic acid content. The reverse tenden- 
cy seems to be true when any form 
of limestone is used. 

Regulation, either to decrease or 
to compeltely eliminate the acidity of 
fertilizers, through the use of ground 
phosphate rock is practical and signi- 
ficant. A number of soil chemists 
and agronomists take the view that 
there is no difference, and the net 
effect is the same, whether the néu- 
tralizing reactions take place entire- 
ly in the factory, or in part in the 
factory and in part after the fertili- 
zer is applied to the soil. 

When it is considered that the 
ground phosphate rock is incorpora- 
ted in the body of the fertilizer and 
dusted around the more soluble par- 
ticles, there seems to be no doubt 
that it is subjected to further reac- 
tion by the nitric acid formed during 
the nitrification and by the carbon di- 
oxide, organic salts, acid salts and 
concentrated salt solution after the 
fertilizer is applied to the soil separ- 
ately, i. e., used alone, and in fairly 
considering the use of any material 
all of the various phases should be 
taken into account. 

In conclusion, ground phosphate 
rock has definite and valuable char- 
acteristics that qualify and recom- 
mend it for use as a filler-substitute. 
The content of carbonate of lime is 
not sufficient to cause reversion or 
produce harmful effects. It contains 
phosphoric acid, which is one of the 
principal plant foods in. all complete 
fertilizers, and supplies this plant 
food in a form more available than 
that of the iron and aluminum phos- 
phates or other native phosphates of 
the soil, and in such contact with the 
other materials in the fertilizer as 
to benefit by the solvent action of the 
reactions they undergo in contact 
with the soil moisture. 
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ORANGES IN THE EARLY DAYS 
(Contniued from page 7.) 

the omission of references to dif- 

ferent aim$ readily may be under- 

stood. 

Agriculture and permanent oc- 
cupancy of the lands they traversed 
were little in the minds of DeSoto’s 
soldiers of fortune, though their com- 
manding officer sought to turn the 
thought of the group thereto, al- 
most as long as he lived. 

Sour Oranges or Sweet? 

Doubt exists also, Mr. Hume con- 
cedes, as to whether sweet oranges 
were brought to the Americas in the 
earliy stages of the explorations by 
the Spaniards. Support for the theory 
that only the sour species are in- 
cluded in the first plantings is con- 
tained in much of the surviving data 
on the subject, yet the available evi- 
dence is lacking in conclusive infor- 
mation. 

On this point, George Gallesio, one 
of the most dependable of the writ- 
ers on “he early industry, whose mcen- 
umental work appeared in 1811, said: 
“It would be interesting to those in- 
vestigating the history of the citrus 
to know whether the orange, natural- 
ized in America, was the sweet or- 


EVIDENCE %, 


THREE Florida Growers Buy Enough 
Granular ‘Aero’ Cyanamid to 
Fertilize 7,000 Acres of Citrus 


URING the month of May, three Florida growers alone 
bought enough Granular AERO Cyanamid to fertilize over 


Write for this 
leaflet at once. 


Ask for X-303 


7,000 acres of citrus . 
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ange or the bigarade, (sour orange). 

“T have read uselessly the writings 
on the subject for the purpose of 
learning the truth; none of them 
speak in a manner to enlighten us. 
Yet, notwithstanding this silence, all 
agree that the sweet orange was car- 
ried there at the same time as the 
bigarade, or at least soon after.” 

Confusion likewise is found as to 
the probable periods of the intro- 
duction into Europe of the two types 
of oranges. In the main, however, 
the records are agreed in the impli- 
cation that the sour oranges reached 
the Mediterranean countries long be- 
fore the sweet ones. 

Gallecio, the French author gene- 
rally regarded as dependable author- 
ity, placed the European advent of 
sour oranges as an occurrence of the 
ninth century, (800-899). They were 
then carried into Sicily and adjacent 
territory, he believed, by the Arab 
conquerers. 

Interpretations of the documents 
bearing on the matter made by an- 
other old-time writer indicate it may 
not have been until some two hundred 
years later that the people of Europe 
started the growing of oranges. A 
connection is traced with the Cru- 
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sades. 

Sweet oranges were not yet in 
Europe, Gallecio contends, at the end 
of the fourteenth Century (1499). 
At the beginning of the sixteenth 
(1500) he asserts that they were 
very much spread there. More defi- 
nite dates are not given in his book. 

If it is true that sweet oranges 
were unknown in Spain until some- 
time between 1400 and 1499, it may 
well be, Mr. Hume suggests, that the 
expiditions to the Americas carried 
only the sour kinds, in the beginnings 
of the explorations here. 

Means by which oranges, native 
to southeastern Asia, found their way 
to the southwestern part of that con- 
tinent, and over-seas into Africa and 
Europe, are further sources of dis- 
agreement among ancient historians. 

One school of the old-time writers 
credits the initial distribution to the 
trade caravans of the Arabs and 
others, operating overland across the 
deserts for great distances. 

Merchantmen plying the seven seas 
are regarded by another school as the 
active agencies in taking oranges in- 
to lands afar from the country of 
their origin. 

(Continued on page 26.) 


GROWING 


OPULARITY 


. . It takes this kind of evidence to make 


you realize and appreciate the growing popularity of Granular 
AERO Cyanamid as a citrus fertilizer .. . Granular AERO Cyanamid 
contains 27 per cent ammonia and 70 per cent hydrated lime. 
This lime destroys soil acids, and is beneficial to the trees and 
cover crop... And remember this . . . the ammonia of Granular 
Agro Cyanamid is not leached from the soil by heavy rains . . . 
Now you know why we particularly recommend Granular AERO 


Cyanamid for your summer application. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Manufacturers of ‘Aero’ Cyanamid and ‘Ammo-Phos’ 


1021 Edgewater Drive 


Oriando, Florida 


‘AERO’ CYANAMID is NITROGEN plus LIME 
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NATIONAL PRORATION OF 
CITRUS SHIPMENTS 


After many years of striving to- 
ward that goal, proration of ship- 
ments of citrus appears to be a real- 
ity—not only as between ‘shipping 
agencies in Florida but between pro- 
ducing areas of the nation. The argu- 
ments in favor of orderly marketing 
of citrus are so overwhelming that 
it is unnecessary for us to repeat 
them here. Properly administered, to 
the end that shipments are restricted 
to such quantities as the markets can 
absorb at a fair price, the controi 
plan will be of inestimable value, not 
alone to Florida’s citrus industry but 
to the State as a whole, for when 
Florida’s growers and shippers pros- 
per all business in the State pros- 
pers with them. 


But we should not let our enthu- 
siasm for the control long recognized 
to be needed lead us into actions 
that will prevent the operatien of 
those economic laws now leading in- 


evitably to a virtual monopoly by 
Florida of the orange and grapefruit 
industry. We are now represented 
on the National Control Board, and 
it is right and proper that we should 
be represented on any Board deal- 


ing with our principal agricultural 
industry. We do not understand that 
we could withdraw from member- 
ship on that body if we would, but 
in the essential factor of the price 
to be used as a basis for prorating 
shipments as between the various pro- 
ducing States, there is still time for 
us to decide Florida’s policy. 

The question of what that price 
shall be is one that should receive 
the grave consideration not alone of 
the growers and shippers of our 
State, but of every citizen with a 
stake in the future welfare of Flor- 
ida, and also of our State officials, 
upon whom rests the responsibility for 
the future welfare of our citizens. 

Obviously, some price basis must 
be the datum point upon which poli- 
cies are oriented. To simply outline 
daily quotas, or weekly quotas, de- 
signed to send the entire citrus pro- 
duction of the nation to markets at 
an even flow over the year will not 
be of any great help. In 1930 the 
United States produced approxima- 
tely 55 million boxes of oranges, 20 
million boxes of grapefruit and 7% 
million boxes of lemons. With a 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 
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heavier bloom in all areas and gene- 
rally favorable growing conditions 
up to this date, indications are for 
a crop the coming season certainly 
no smaller and probably larger than 
the crops of 1930. It is not a ques- 
tion of shipping this production, but 
rather of how much of it can be ship- 
ped at anything like a fair price. 
Nor does the future reflect a 
brighter outlook. This 1930 produc- 
tion averaged, per tree of bearing 
age, 2.24 boxes of oranges, 3.68 box- 
es of grapefruit and 3.04 boxes of 
lemons, certainly not a high average 
production per tree nor one hard to 
equal. The census for 1930 tabulates 
enough young trees, of non-bearing 
age at the time, to bring production 
of citrus in the United States, by 
1940, to approximately 71% million 
boxes of oranges, 34 million boxes 
of grapefruit and 9% millions boxes 
of lemons. It is true that from these 
figures deductions must be made for 
obsoletion and for abandonment of 
marginal and submarginal groves, 
but such deductions will largely be 
offset by increased efficiency in pro- 
duction and by increased bearing 
capacity of trees with increasing age. 
Undoubtedly we must contend with 
far greater crops in the future than 
we have ever known in the past. 


In view of these facts, and the 
grave results that may ensue from 
their decision, our representatives on 
the National Control Committee 
should give full publicity to thai 
eration to this question of a price 
basis to be used in determining quo- 
tas. Nor should they be called upon 
or expected to shoulder that res- 
ponsibility alone. Upon arriving at a 
tentative decision in the matter, they 
should give full publicity to that 
tentative decision and should then 
make their final decision only after 
full and complete discussion of their 
plans by the industry directly af- 
fected, by our State officials, and in 
the public press. 

Among other factors that appear 


pertinent to a full consideration of 
this subject are the following: 

The approximate cost of labor, ma- 
terials and taxes necessary to main- 
tain the ordinary Florida grove in 
good condition and produce first grade 
crops thereon is slightly under one 
hundred dollars per acre, for grape- 
fruit about one hundred ten dollars 
per acre. Many of our larger pro- 
ducing units can prove costs substan- 
tially less. 


The cost of maintaining and pro- 
ducing first grade crops on the aver- 
age California grove range from two 
hundred twenty-five dollars to three 
hundred dollars per acre, with the 
average of approximately two hun- 
dred fifty dollars per acre, The cost 
of heater protection against cold 
damage, including depreeiation of 
equipment, which must be replaced 
about every five years, together with 
fuel oil, labor, etc., for operating 
these heaters, runs about fifty dollars 
per acre; taxes in Southern Califor- 
nia, where eighty per cent of their 
citrus is produced, range from $30.00 
per acre to $65.00 per acre, again 
averaging about fifty dollars per acre; 
a minimum of fifty inches of water 
is required to raise good quality cit- 
rus fruit—California rainfall is a- 
bout ten inches per annum, the other 
forty inches must be bought ag ir- 
rigation water at $1.25 per acre inch 
—another fifty dollars per acre. Thus 
we have three costs, aggregating 
$150.00 per acre or 150 per cent 
of Florida’s total production cost, 
against which Florida has a tax ex- 
pense of about $10.00 per acre, which 
includes drainage to take care of our 
surplus water. When California cit- 
rus soil has been flooded with irriga- 
tion water, it must be cultivated soon 
thereafter, otherwise it will settle and 
pack forming a hard crust, effect- 
ually preventing air reaching’ the 
roots of the tree. This soil contains 
but little humus, and cover crops on 
account of the water required for 
them, are almost out of the ques- 
tion, hence huge amounts of stable 
manures are used annually to fur- 
nish humus. The California citrocola 
scale is practically immune to the 
ordinary oil sprays necessary for 
Florida use, hence the necessity for 
fumigation, at additional extra ex- 
pense over our costs, and it is now 
believed: that there has evolved a 
citricola scale with a high degree of 
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immunity to fumigation and tremen- 
dous sums are being spent on re- 
search looking to the development 
of a toxic oit spray that will poison 
this variety of scale. 

No one familiar with the facts to- 
day disputes that for the past three 
years California growers have lost 
heavily on their production cosis. 
Particularly is this true of the grow- 
ers of Navel oranges, who ship their 
entire crop in competition with Flor- 
ida’s early and midseason varieties. 
It is but a question of time, barring 
miracles, or the artificial fixing of 
prices at a far higher level than has 
existed during the past three years, 
when the growers of Navel oranges in 
California will be forced to abandon 
their groves. The California Valencia 
orange grower is in a better position, 
in that he normally has three months, 
sometimes four months, when Flor- 
ida is out of the market, and during 
that time has made some money. 
Whether their profits during that 
time offset their losses during the 
time their Valencias are in competi- 
tion with Florida oranges is a matter 
that has not been given any publicity 
by California, Further, California is 
providing her own competition for 
the summer months when Florida is 
not shipping, and once her young 
acreage comes into bearing no Flor- 
ida competition will be necessary to 
depress Valencia prices. 

It is generally accepted that a sales 
price of $3.00 per box, in markets 
east of the Mississippi river, is nec- 
essary if the California grower is to 
get back production costs. Emergency 
freight rates, now in effect, reduce 
this figure somewhat, but these rates 
are temporary. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has _ heretofore 
commented that rates on citrus from 
California to the East are lower than 
the Commission would require the 
carriers to maintain. If it is attempted 
to make these emergency rates per- 
manent, a protest from Florida should 
be enough to block such action. 

While Texas grapefruit produc- 
tion costs are not so far out of line 
with Florida costs as is the case with 
California oranges, yet Texas costs 
are materially higher than Florida’s, 
and the statements here made_ re- 
garding competitive condtitions ap- 
ply, aithough to a lesser degree, to 
Texas grapefruit competition. 

As against these conditions affect- 
ing her competitors, Florida has pow- 
erful economic factors operating in 
her favor—a climate peculiarly adapt- 
ed to citrus production, with abun- 
dant rainfall; practical freedom from 
frost damage; closer proximity to 
markets serving ninety per cent of 
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the consuming population; Florida 
production costs are impressively low- 
er; packing costs (when the larger 
size package is taken into considera- 
tion) are at least as low; freight 
rates, while materially higher on a per 
ton per mile basis, on account of the 
lesser mileage, are substantially low- 
er to the principal consuming mar- 
kets, and increased use of water 
transportation will still further in- 
crease this advantage in freight rates, 
especially to Eastern markets. 

These advantages enable Florida 
to deliver citrus in the markets at 
costs running from fifty to seventy- 
five cent per box below the costs of 
her competitors. 

The depression has not been an 
unmixed evil for Florida. The house- 
wives of the nation, who have the 
final say on citrus varieties and prices 
have learned of Florida’s superiority 
in juice content. Likewise, and they 
must have figured this out for them- 
selves, for we have never told them, 
while Florida juice may have a low- 
er Brix reading, showing less minerai 
content per c. c. of juice, yet there 
are sO many ¢. c’s. more per oranges 
that Florida oranges actually have a 
higher content of minerals and sug- 
ars per orange of the same size. As 
falling incomes have forced more 
careful buying, the housewife has 
made use of this knowledge, and 
Florida citrus has profited, Five years 
back California Navels consistently 
ouvsold Florida’s early and midsea- 
son varieties. For the past three sea- 
sons, Florida oranges have outsold 
Navels during the greater part of the 
shipping season. ‘lhis is due to the 
preference given by the housewife, 
and to the fact that California has 
assisted us by forwarding to market 
large quantities of Nave! oranges 
that, due to low juice content charge- 
able to a shortage of irrigation water 
in their early districts, has failed to 
give satisfaction in the markets—and 
this notwithstanding that we have 
preached at us continually that Cali- 
fornia ships nothing but the highest 
quality of fruit. 

It is apparent that during the com- 
ing season it will be necessary to 
withhold a considerable quantity of 
fruit from the markets in order to 
maintain prices at a level based on 
I lorida production costs. Should that 
be necessary, neither the Florida in- 
dustry nor the consumer can have 
valid objections to such a course of 
action. But if it fs attempted to 
maintain prices at a level based on 
the maximum production costs of 
California and Texas, that price can 
only be maintained by dumping mil- 
lions of boxes of Florida citrus that 
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could be marketed at a profit to 
Florida growers if Florida costs 
were used as the determining basis 
for proration. In that event, not only 
does the consumer have a valid com- 
plaint that he is being held up and 
forced to pay exorbitant prices not 
justified by any law of economics, 
not only is the Florida grower being 
forced to carry an unnecessary bur- 
den, but the business interests of the 
state are being penalized for the un- 
happy economic condition of Flor- 
ida’s competitors in the citrus indus- 
try. It is said, of course, that such a 
policy will require as heavy a sacri- 
fice from Florida’s competitors, but 
the argument is not sound. That 
sacrifice is being forced on our com- 
petitors by economic’ conditions. 
Florida will assume it voluntarily, if 
at all. As an example of the effeet on 
business in the state, let us cite an 
example: It is desired, for instance, 
that the grower of 5000 boxes of 
Florida oranges, shall receive seventy 
five cents per box on the tree for his 
fruit. To that price add picking, haul- 
ing, packing and selling charges of 
90 cents per box, (the service can 
be had for less) and we have a price 
of $1.65 per box f. o. b, Florida, or 
a gross revenue for Florida amount- 
ing to $8,250.00. But in order to 
maintain a satisfactory price it be- 
comes necessary to dump half his 
crop, although it is still contemplat- 
ed that the grower shall receive 75 
cents per box for his entire 5000 
boxes. This can be accomplished by 
selling 2500 boxes for $2.40 per box 
—the grower will have received the 
same amount, but the gross revenue 
coming into Florida will be but $6,- 
000.00, a loss to the state of $2,500.00 
—coming out of the pockets of the 
crate manufacturer, the paper manu- 
facturer, the packing houses, the 
sales organizations, and the people 
who have heretofore received em- 
ployment with these servicing organi- 
zations. Further, an adverse trade 
balance with our sister states is set 
up against us, and that balance is 
just as operative between states as 
it is between nations. 

Nor can it be said that we are com- 
pelled by the National Administra- 
tion to accept such a price control 
set up. Citrus is just as much a staple 
crop as wheat er corn or meats, with 
just as definite overproduction. In 
the case of those commodities, it is 
the announced policy of the Adminis- 
tration to reduce production by re- 
moving the producers now trying to 
farm margina! and submarginal lands, 
to more favorable localities, where 
they can enjoy the benefits of lower 
production costs. Certainly there is 
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nothing in that policy to justify the 
thought that Florida must dump mil- 
lions of boxes of fruit in order that 
there may be maintained a price 
level unfair to Florida producers, our 
state, and to the consumer, 

Does Florida want the position in 
the National citrus industry that is 
her right by virtue of having pion- 
eered the industry and by virtue of 
ker manifold natural advantages, or 
does she want to continue to strug- 
gle for existence against the odds she 
now faces, plus the burden of “car- 
rying the umbrella” for her compe- 
titors? 

That decision must be made now, 
before we are committed to an ad- 
verse policy—once we are in we will 
find it impossible to voluntarily with- 
draw. 

The Commentator. 


ORANGES IN THE EARLY DAYS 
(Continued from page 23.) 

Portuguese or Genoese sailors 
doubtless were responsible, if the 
latter assumption is correct, Gallecio 
argues for the Genoese in an im- 
pressive way. 

In the magazine article that arous- 
ed Dr. Hume’s interest, it was taken 
as an accepted fact that vessels un- 
der the flag of Portugal had accom- 
plished the task. 

While he believes that the ques- 
tion must forever remain an open 
one, Mr. Hume agrees that consider- 
able testimony favors the Portuguese 
claim to the distinction. 

A straw pointing to the accuracy 
of it, he feels, is the fact that in 
southern Europe sweet oranges were 
called Portugal oranges for a time. 


PLANT PEST AND QUAR- 
ANTINE WORK IN AGRICUL- 
TURE DEPARTMENT MERGED 


Two major units of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of Entomology and the Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine, have been merged 
into one, to be known as the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, Secretary of Agriculture Henry 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 


Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove a 
break? 


P. O. Box 757 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
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A, Wallace announced recently. The 
new organization takes over from the 
Bureau of Plant Industry the activi- 
ties on the control and eradication of 
five important plant diseases. 

This consolidation, which goes 
into effect July 1, Secretary Wallace 
points out, will permit greater econ- 
omy of administration in the depart- 
ment’s search for better methods of 
insect pest control and in the regula- 
tory work necessary to prevent the 
spread of plant pests and diseases. 
It also insures better coordinated 
and more effective direction of the 
various parallel lines of research and 
control activities. 

Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Quarantine from De- 
cember 1, 1929, to October 1, 1933, 
and since then Chief of the Bureau of 
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(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number ef words yeu have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
ef the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is se 
low that we cannot charge ciassified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


TERIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
ocoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED: — Good second hand double 
orange sizer, which will run two cans. 
Christian & Neal, 

McIntosh, Fla. 
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Entomology, has been appointed 
Chief of the new bureau. S. A. Roh- 
wer, now assistant chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, and Avery S. 
Hoyt, now assistant chief of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Quarantine, will be as- 
sistant chiefs of the new bureau. F, 
H. Spencer will be business manager, 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion THE CITRUS INDUSTRY. 








CLEOPATRA Mandarin root-stock, lining- 
out size and larger. Also sour orange. 
Variety of buds on Cleo. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship, 
Barred Rocks and R. 1. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama. for prices. 





FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 
Saeger. Ankona. Florida. 


FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery. Avon Park, Fla. 


DETAILED SOIL Anatysts, Interpretations. 
$2.50. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida, 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
gnee 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 

a. 








NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hille Fruit Farm. Panama City. Fla. 


SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial] lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SEEDS-—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Sota Nurseries. DeSoto City, Fla. 





CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New erop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25¢ per pound in 106 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY. Hastings. Florida. 


RRR SS ee RM RAR a RRNA 
Detailed Soil Analysis and Interpre 


tations, Estimation of Plant Food Re 
quirements and Soil Toxins. 


$2.50 


SOIL LABORATORY 
Frostproof, Fla. 
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Grapefruit 


The trend of world grapefruit pro- 
duction is sharply upward. Larger 
crops are in prospect during the next 
dew years in the United States, 
Puerto Rico, Isle of Pines, South Af- 
rica, Palestine, Jamaica, Brazil, and 
Argentina. Export outlets for United 
States grapefruit are being restricted 
by increasing supplies from other 
countries and by rising tariff barriers. 
During the past three years large 
supplies available for the domestic 
markets, together with the reducing 
buying power of consumers, have re- 
sulted in very low prices to producers. 

The total acreage of grapefruit in 
the United States, now amounts to 
about 212,000 acres, of which 151,000 
acres or 71% is in bearing and 61,- 
000 acres or 29% nonbearing. The 
bulk of the bearing acreage is not 
yet in full production. Only about 
25% is as much as 15 years old, 
while about 50% is between five and 
10 years old. Thus, with approxi- 
mately half of the bearing grape- 
fruit trees under 10 years of age and 
with nearly one tree of nonbearing 
age to every two bearing treés in 
groves, it is evident that the upward 
trend in production that has been un- 
derway since the beginning of the in- 
dustry will continue for some years. 

Florida now has about 90,000 
acres of grapefruit of which about 
9% is nonbearing, while about 47% 
of the 92,000 acres in Texas is non- 
bearing. The combined acreage in 
California and Arizona totals 30,000 
acres of which about 33% is non- 
bearing. 

Most of the plantings of grapefruit 
in California during the past de- 
cade were in the Imperial and Coach- 
ella valleys. The shipment of their 
fruit occurs at the same time as that 
from Florida, Texas, and Arizona. In 
the past few years, plantings of 
grapefruit’ in San Bernandino and 
Los Angeles counties, for shipment 
during the summer months, have 
been relatively heavy. In 1932, ap- 
proximately 25% of the grapefruit 
acreage in those two counties was 
nonbearing. 

Total production of grapefruit in 
the United States in 1932-33 amount- 
ed to 15,821,000 boxes as against 
15,147,000 boxes in 1931-32 and an 
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average of 13,222,000 boxes during 
five years, 1927-28 to 1931-32. * * * 

In the past four years canneries 
have used an average of about 2,000,- 
000 boxes of grapefruit a year or 
about 14% of the United States an- 
nual production, While canning has 
provided a market for some of the 
surplus, the canned product competes 
with the fresh fruit, particularly dur- 
ing the summer months. The 1932-33 
pack is now estimated at 2,600,000 
cases. Prior to 1929-30 the pack had 
never exceeded 1,000,000 cases. * * * 


Oranges 


Nearly every country in the world 
that is adapted to the production of 
oranges has greatly increased its 
acreage of this fruit during the past 
decade. Heavier shipments from for- 
eign countries, together with import 
duties in our principal export mar- 
kets, are restricting the sale of 
United States oranges abroad. Sup- 
plies of oranges available for the do- 
mestic markets, which have been ex- 
cessive under the low buying power 
of consumers in the past three years, 
will be further increased during the 
next few years. Competition from 
grapefruit is steadily becoming 
greater, * * * 

Winter Oranges. — The trend of 
winter orange production in the 
United States is upward, although at 
a slower rate than that which pre- 
vailed in the past decade. Continued 
heavy production in California and a 
further increase in production in 
Florida, Arizona, and Texas are in 
prospect during the next few years. 

of *” od 

From 1920-21 to 1930-31 there 
was a marked increase in the trend 
of winter-orange shipments from 
California, rising at an average rate 
of 520,000 boxes a year. Average 
shipments during the five years 1927- 
28 to 1931-32 amounted to 13,876,- 
000 boxes as against an average of 
10,242,000 during the five years 
1920-21 to 1924-25, an increase of 
35%. Since 1930-31 no further up- 
ward trend in shipments has oc- 
curred. The peak of productien of 
navel oranges, which constitute the 
bulk of our shipments during the 
six months, November to April in- 
elusive, has been reached. Most of 
the navel-orange acreage in Califor- 
nia is now in full bearing, The pres- 
ent nonbearing acreage, amounting 
to only 4,700 acres, or 5% of the 


total acreage, is not in excess of that 
required for normal replacements. 

During the past three years plant- 
ings of oranges in Florida were less 
than half those of the previous three 
years. The estimated acreage of or- 
anges, tangerines, and satsumas im 
Florida is now around 260,000 acres, 
of which 221,000 acres or 85% are 
in bearing and 39,000 acres or 15% 
are nonbearing. The nonbearing 
acreage is probably not much larger 
than that required for normal re- 
placements. Consequently, no further 
immediate expansion in bearing acre- 
age in Florida is expected. Produc- 
tion in that state, however, may con- 
tinue upward for another two or 
three years, sincé a considerable pro- 
portion of the present bearing acre- 
age has not yet reached the age of 
full bearing. 

The combined acreage of oranges 
in Texas and Arizona now amounts 
to 27,200 acres, of which 19,000 
acres or 70% are in bearing and 
8,200 acres or 30% are nonbearing. 
Shipments of winter oranges from 
Texas during the past four years av- 
eraged “60,000 boxes a year as 
against 5,000 boxes a year during 
the previous four years, while ship- 
ments from Arizona during the past 
four years averaged 39,000 boxes a 
year as against 30,000 boxes a year 
during the previous four years. * * * 

Total United States shipments of 
oranges im 1932-33 amounted to 24,- 
283,000 boxes as against 27,052,000 
boxes in 1931-32 and 29,513,000 
boxes in 1930-31. * * * 

Summer Oranges.—The trend of 
United States production of oranges 
which are marketed during the six 
months, May to October, is sharply 
upward. California normally con- 
tributes about 92% of the United 
States supply of summer oranges. 
es * * 

California shipments of summer 
oranges, which are mainly valencias, 
have been increasing at a rapid rate. 
In 1921 the trend of shipments was 
at 7,000,000 boxes, in 1933 at 15,- 
400,000 boxes; this is an average an- 
nual increase of 700,000 boxes a 
year. Actual shipments in 1933 about 
coincided with the trend; but in 1931 
and 1932 they were ccnsiderably 
above the trend, amounting to 16,- 
426,000 boxes and 16,011,000 boxes 
respectively, The available data on 


(Continued on page 22.) 









































THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Birds of a Feather-- 


Oranges and grape- 
fruit in the markets, 
noltless than other 
things, get to be 
known by the com- 
pany they keep. 


You can profit by your 
fruit being identified by 
the Blue Goose trademark 


American Fruit 
Growers Inc. 


Florida Division 
Orlando, Florida 





